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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMnTEE ON 

BLACK HIGHER EDUCATION AND 
BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Wsfihington, D.C 20202 



Honorable T. H. Bell 
Secretary 

U.S. Education Department 
Wash ngton, D.C. 20202 

Dear Mr, Secretary: 

On behalf of the National Advisory Committee on Black Higher Education and 
Black Colleges and Universities, I am pleased to submit an Interim eport 
on the status of Blacks in higher educatiorw A Losing Battle: The Decline 
in Black Participation in Graduate and Professional Education . 

/" ■ 

This report results from the Cornmittee's concern about the decline n the 
numbers of Black Americans in graduate and professional schools. I: has 
long been the Co»ranittee' s position that educational advancement Is the 
avenue to social and economic equity. Since the Committee has advocated 

•ii? the kind of access to higher education which leads to the production of a 
corps of Black professionals and leaders, the re.cerft reverses for Blacks at 
postbaccal aureate levels is especially disturtsing. Data on enrollment, 
..degrees conferred, and financial support indicate that Black students 

" ~ still do not have equal accass to programs in law, medicine, and doctorate- 
level' arts ft' «-c1ences studies. This report provides a statistical 
profile of th* •,c ..Ti orating involvement of Black students at graduate and 
professional 1(#i.^'s, sets forth the reasons for the numerical and 
proportiona' o ines, and recommends strategies to remedy this problem 
' and to ivic.reasfe ideral and institutional commitments to equity in advanced 
education. 

We are grateful for the opportunity to stimulate national attention to the 
issues that impede the improvement of higher educational opportunities for 
Black Americans. It is our expectation that this report and the concluding 
recommendations will assist the Federal government in initiating and 
continuing efforts for achieving this end. 

Sincerely, 

to 

Elias Blake, Jr. 
Chairperson 
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Foreword 



The National Advisory Committee on Black Higher :ucai;- 
Colleges and Universities was established by the r-etar - fi 
Education, and Welfare in 1?76 to advise and make rermmendc ^ t- 
Secretarv! the Assistant Se itary of Education, anc Con- >, 
Education 3n all aspects of : higher educ ition of : .k Atne^ 
charter wl3 extended to Our :;3, 1982, by the Secra .< y oM u ; 
enable the Committee to cent je these important func: is wit j 
Education Department. In r-sponding to its mandate :he Cr tee 
developec a Plan of Action which calls for the pr .ctior - ir 
reports hichlighting the status of Blacks ir higher ed; tior c 
recommends'ions based on the 'Indings of th se report: 

A Losing Battle: The Dec ine in Black "articipatv in G- ^i- : 
Professional Education is tne latest in i series or Jomrr-t 
designed to impact education policy and to attract nat onal ? ti 
the problems of participation by Blacks in higher educatio- 
addresses Goal I, Section B and Goal II, Section B of the Co-irr tee 
of Action. Goal I pertains to "Access" and in particular irc-eisv ■ 
participation and Section B calls for "developing recommendc i r 5ti 
to creative alternative ways of increasing the numbers of L f --.nr.: 
and completing graduate and professional degree programs" e; ar \ 

#10). Goal 11 pertains to "Opportunities for Success" . ^ 
quality improvements and Section B requires the "review and i 
of means to increase access, retention, and graduatiori c i ii 
institutions of higher education at the graduate, under idi re, a-d 
professional school levels" (Charter area #9). 

In addition to three Annual Reports, four research reports ^-ies 
have been issued: 

1 . Access of Black Americans to Higher Education: How _ 
the Door ? ~ 

2. Black Colleges and Universities: An Essential Comp: - 
a Diverse System of Higher Education ? 

3. The Black Educational Policy Researcher: An ^^d 
National Resource , and ^~ 

4. Still a Lifeline; The Status of Historical' ^ 
Colleges and Universities, 1975-1978" 

These -eports, respectively, explored the carriers nceased 

participation of Black Americans in oostsecondary t ic ! and 

recommended some of the ways that access could be facilit ::^ nade the 
case for encouraging institutional diversity and oluralist : ■-- cational 
structures as a necessary vehicle for meeting the future eec: of Black 
students and stressed the commitment that Black institutions higher 
education have shown historically and continue to demonstrate t linority 
and low- ncome students; addressed the complementary issue of -ne solid 
research and scholarship base that will be required to undergird v-cision- 
making at the State, local, and Federal levels if substantial im- movement 
of Black educational opportunity is to occur; and orbvided an overview of 
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foundation for this report; to Dr. Alfre 
sen^^or Committee researchers, who provided 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMAF 



The issue of Black participation in higher ed. 
at the gr^uL^ate and prof ess'ional levels. Rc: 
ranks has not been accompanied by similar c: 
Increased Black participation in graduate an 
in the early and mid-J970*s. In most indie 
Black participation show a serious decli< 
Consequfintly, it is necessary to treat B 
baccalajreate education with emphasis on acce. 
to view the data with a keen eye because, 
numoer of Blacks makes comparative analysis, 
disxributions, almost meaningless^ For thi: 
actual numbers as well as the percentages 
picture of the deteriorating situation c 
graduate and professional schools. 
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Black participation in graduate and pr .fe ^s'onal . educati on remains 
surprisingly low and in recent years the s^^^j: . :ion has actuail ' worsened: 



0 In 1978, Blacks comprised 5.7 per: it if a ' 1 gradua' : students in 
the United States, down from 6.0 : rcsnt in 1976. 

0 In 19/8, the proportion of Bl zks imong full- me graduate 
students was 4.9 percent, while i 197- it was 5.1 pf^rcent. 

0 Blacks made up 6.1 percent of firs -yea graduate stu -ents in 1978, 
compared to 6.4 percent in 1976. ^ 

0 Between 1974 and 1977, the percertage f Black Ph.L.'s increased 
only from 2.6 percent to 3.5 percen. of 11 Ph.DVs; s^r:e 1977, the 
number and percentaae of Black Ph.D.'s is decli v ! rem a high of 
1,109 (3.5 percent)"'to 1,029 (3.3 perce i) in I/ -, and 1,050 (3.4 
percent) in 1979. 

0 In the high growth areas of the physical sciences and engineering, 
Blaqks earned only 1.2 percent and 0.8 percent, respectively, of 
the doctorates granted in those fields in 1979; whites earned 68.1 
percent and 46.3 percent of physical sciences and engineering 
doctorates and nor-resident aliens, 15,5 percent and 32.7 percent. 

0 In the physical sciences and engineering, non-resident aliens 
earred 13 times and 41 times as many doctorates, respectively, as 
native born Black Americans; compliY^isons to non-citizens suggest 
that possibilities for Black Americans can be improved because 
graduate and professional Schools have been responsive to 
populations with significant cultural and language differences. 

Q In 1979-80, the propjrtion of Blacks among all medical students 
fell to, its lowest lavel, 5.7 percent, since 1972-73; similarly, 
between 1976-77 and 1979-80, the actual number of Blacks in law 
school dropped by 4.5 perct^nt while total law school enrolfment 
rose by 9.3 percent. 



Despite ^.t that historically Black colleges (HBC's) represent only 3 

percent Fall 1978) of the Nation's graduate schools, they continue 

to play - role in providing Black students with the opportunity tu 

pursue c a and professional education: 

0 .the HBC's accented for 17.8 percent of all Black graduate 

and- 22.2 percent of a^l Black first-professional 

:s. 

0 "6-77, the number of Blacks earning master's degrees was 

C:8, 6.5 percent of the total, of which the HBC share was 21.6 
:-i ■ -nt. 

0 >, .976-77, HBC's conferred 23.5 percent of all Black master's 
ieavees in agriculture and natural resources, 39.8 percent in 
-i^Mogical sciences, 26.4 percent in education, and 28.0 percent 
in physical sciences. 

c the States where HBC's are located, these institutions 
-Tounted for 36.1 percent of total 1978 Black graduate 
irollment; in the same States, the HBC's produced 43.9 percent of 
:..]] 1976-77 Black master's degree recipients. 

In the six Southern States and the District of Columbia with HBC's 
vi'ch first-professional programs, these schools accounted for 61.3 
percent of 1978 ^Black first -professional enrollment and 63.2 
percent of 1976-77 Black first-professional degree recipients. 

0 In 1976-77, two HBC's out of 58 dental schools conferred 40.2 
percent of all professional degrees to Blacks in dentistry; two out 
of 110 conferred 21.8 percent of those in medicine; one out of 19 
conferred 82.1 percent of those in veterinary medicine; four out of 
171 conferred 15.8 percent of those in law; and three out of 173 
conferred 39.5 percent of those in theology. 

0 In predominantly white (non-HBC) institutions, Blacks received 
only 5.3 percent of all master's degrees in 1976-77 and 3.1 percent 
of all first-professional degrees. 

The major reason for the lack of progress in Black participation in 
advancefl study appears to-be the financial obstacles in the paths of Black 
students, evidenced by patterns of inequity in the awarding of Federal and 
institutional financial support: 

0 The numbers of Blacks receiving awards are so low that comparative 
percentages would be deceptive. Among 1978 doctorate recipients. 
Blacks received 2 of 422 National Science Foundation (NSF) 
traineeship awards, 16 of 725 NSF fellowship awards, 243 of 13,193 
institutional teaching assistantships, and 156 of 10,206 
institutional research assistantships. 
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The distribution of Federal and institutional financial support 
perpetuates the skewed proportion^of Black doctorate recipients by 
field. Of the 21 National Defense Education Act fellowships 
awarded to Blacks who received doctorates in (1978, 10 were in 
education (less than 10 percent for whites in education); 37.9 
percent of all Black teaching assistant^^'v^ere in education (13.4 
percent of whites); and 48.5 percent of the Black doctorates who 
received National Institutes of Health traineeships were in social 
sciences (29.6 percent of whites). 

Among 1978 doctorate recipients, there were virtually no Federal 
or institutional awards to Blacks in engineering or physical and 
life sciences; in these fields there were 4 NSF^ awards to Blacks, 
compared t.o 629 to whites and 133 to international students and 
other minority individuals; likewise, -among these fields, there 
were 37 Black research assistan^ts, compared to 4,049 whites and 
2^232 foreign students and other minorities. 

Blacks who received doctorates in 1P78 were more dependent than 
whites or international students on their own -earnings (59.0 
.compared to 56.0 and 33.5 percent,, respectively). Federal loans 
(13.4 compared to 9.5 and 4.2 percent), and other commercial loans 
(13.3 compared to 10.1 and 7.6 percent). 



INTRODUCTION 



A substantial increase in the production of a cadre of Black professionals 
is essential to the achievement of equity for Black Americans in higher 
education and the society at large. Social participation is determined in 
large measure by educational tattainment. Therefore, the extent to which 
Blacks will impact the decision-making process is dependent on the degree 
to which they gain access to and successfully complete graduate and 
professional pursuits. In addition to attaining greater numerical-Rarity 
in graduate and professional, field^, there exists the necessity to develop 
role models for Black youth and to make available the skills and services 
of professionals sepsitive to the unique position of Blacks in American 
society. Theoret4tally, white physicians, dentists, and lawyers can, and 
some do, have Black patients and clients. For the most, part, however. 
Blacks must depend on Black professionals who serve the health care, legal, 
ediicatio^ial, and leadership needs of most Blacks and are familiar v;ith the 
oroblems endemic to a group which has been systematically cut-xiff from the 
larger society. Illustrating this unique service, . a recent report 
commissioned by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare not^d that 
in 1975, 87 percent of the patients of Black physicians were Black. 
Furthermore, patients typically seen by Black physicians often required 
treatment practices different from those of non-Black physicians because 
"(they) suffer certain conditions and diseases with different frequencies, 
are more likely to be economically deprived, and may have cultural beliefs 
and practices which demand that different treatment practices be used."i/ 

Therefore, the findings -of this Report are of extreme significance when it 
is realized that the production of Black professionals is an essential 
ingredient in the entire framework of achieving both soc>ri and educational 
equity. ^ Such citizens encourage participation -^n the educational 
e5t-ablishment, conduct research, serve 'on governing boards,, and, 
generally, bring an added dimension wherever they are present. Equally 
important, such individuals provide a unique service to the Black community 
through their roles as informal counselors, advisors, and ..success models. 

Unfortunately, Black access to' graduate ana prcfessional education has not 
exhibited the same progress that' has been achieved at the undergraduate 
level. According to Office for Civil Rights statistics, the proportion of 
Black ^ull-time undergraduates exceeded 10 percent for the first time in 
1976.:;/ By contrast, the Black proportion of all students enrolled full- 
time in graduate and professional schools reactied a peak of 5.3 percent in 
1974 and fell to 4.9 percent in 1976 and 4.7 percent in 1978.-*/ Similarly, 
the Black proportion of first-year graduate students, which stood at 6.4 
percent in 1976, declined to 6.1 percent in. 1978 (Table 1). Evidence of 
this recent regression is also provided by the National Research' Council 's 
reports on doctorate recipients. From a crest of 1,109, or 3.5 percent of 
the total in 1977, the number of doctorates awarded to Blacks slipped to 
1,029, 3.3 percent, in 1978 and increased only slightly to 1,050, 3.4 
percent in 1979.4/ Similarly, Black enrollment in professional schools, 
principally medicine and law, exhibited persistent, if unspectacular, 
gains unttl the mid-1970' s. Lately, however, the proportion and in some^ 
instances, -the actual numbers of Black professional students in these 
fields' have begun to decline.5/ . , 
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The reasons for the app'irent stagnation in the advancement o^ equity in 
post-baccalaureate education are varied^lmd complex but, as a starting 
point, emanate -from a single source—a deterioration of the social 
commitment to equality in higher education. There can be no mistake that, 
in the wake of retrenchment, neoc. nservatism, and the proliferation of 
competing special interests, current policy designs have become too 
diffuse to be of significant value in securing educational parity for Black 
Americans, By investigating the factors that have contributed to the 
decline in Black graduate and professional participation it will be 
possible to Identify programs and strategies which wil""! ensure Blacks equal 
access and retention. . ^ 
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Black Graduate and Professional Students 



The lack of progress, and actual decline, in the numbers of Black students 
in graduate and professional education dictates that the emphasis of this 
analysis be on increased access. As Blacks gain increased entry at the 
undergraduate level, the focus of educational policy needs now to be placed 
equally on intervention strategies designed to improve success rates and 
completion. At the advanced degree level, the continuation of minimal 
representation of Blacks in almost all fields, and especially in science 
and engineering, necessitates further efforts to expand the opportunities 
for Blacks to pursue graduate study and professional qareers. 

The most recent data from . .e National Center for Education Statistics 
indicate that 1978 > marked a continuation of the decline in Black 
participation in graduate edication. In Fall 1978, total graduate 
enrollment declined 0.9 percent from that in 1976. For Blacks, however, 
the reduction was much more S'3vere, 5.3 percent. Blacks comprised 5.7 
percent of total graduate enrollment in Fall 1978, a drop in proportion of 
0.3 percent from 1976 (Table 1). Among full-time graduate students, the 
Black proportion fell to 4.9 percent compared to 5.1 percent in 1976. The 
crisis in access is heightened when one realizes the contribution of the 
historically Black colleges (HBC's) to Black graduate education. Although 
the HBC's represented less than 3 percent of the Nation's graduate 
institutions in 1978, they accounted for 17.8 percent of all Black graduate 
students and 22.2 percent of all Black first-professional students. 



Master's Degrees 

The impact of the HBC's is further exhibited by an examination of master's 
degrees conferred to Black students. According to Office for Civil Rights 
degree data for 1976-77, Blacks received 21,028, or 6.6 percent, of the 
316,737 master's degrees conferred nationwide (Table 2B). HBC's accounted 
for 21.6 percent of all master's degrees earned by Blacks and 43.9 percent 
in the States where those institutions were located; Put another way, the 
Black share of all master's degrees conferred by predominantly white (non- 
HBC) ■institutions was only 5.3 percent. 

Black representation among master's degree recipients continued to be 
marked by severe disproportion by field of study (Tables 3A and 3B). In 
1976-77, Blacks received only 1.4 percent of all master's degrees in 
agriculture and natural resources, 2.9 percent in biological sciences, 1.5 
percent in engineering, and 1.8 percent in physical sciences, all of which 
are fields expected to offer expanded career opportunities in the 1980' s. 
Furthermore, except .for engineering, these proportions all represent 
marked decreases from those among 1975-76 master's recipients. In fact, in 
both academic years. Blacks received fewer master's than non-resident 
aliens and other minority citizens in each of. these high growth areas. The 
majority of Black students, 60.4 percent in 1976-77, continue to 
concentrate on edt/cation at the master's level and, consistently, a lower 
percentage of Blacks earn master's degrees in science and technological 
fields than any other racial/ethnic group (Table. 4). 
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This disproportion of Black master's recipients by field would have been 
even more '"severe had it not been for the HBC's. In 19'/6-77, only 29 HBC's 
conferred master's degrees, ou'c of a total universe of 980 graduate 
institutions, but these schools accounted for a significant share of all 
Black recipients in a number of fields (Tables 5 and 6). HBC graduate 
schools produced 23.5 percent of all Blacks who received master's in 
agriculture and natural resources, 39.8 percent in biological sciences, 
26.4 percent in education, 20.3 percent in mathematics, 28.0 percent in 
physical sciences, and 22.3 percent in psychology^ Discounting the HBC's, 
the proportion of Blacks receiving degrees in these fields nationwide drops 
appreciably, thus indicating that the HBC's remain a major provider of 
quality advanced education to Black students. 

Doctorate Recipients 

According to the National Research Council's Summary Reports , Blacks have 
received only 2.6 to 3.5 percent of the Nation's Ph.D.'s since 1974. 
Moreover, Blacks have earned less than 2 percent of all doctorates awarded 
in engineering and the physical and life sciences. Black Ph.D.'s are 
concentrated largely in education and the social sciences and are sparsely 
distributed among the science disciplines. This imbalance has been in 
evidence since racial statistics were first compiled in 1973 (Tables 7, 8, 
and 9). 

Both the cause and effect of recurring patterns of uneven distribution by 
field are manifested by the high incidence of change in academic field 
among Blacks moving from baccalaureate to graduate study (Table 10). Less 
than half of Black doctorate recipients in 1978 received their degrees in 
the same field their baccalaureates. Only in the physical sciences was 
there a high df jree of correlation between baccalaureate and doctorate area 
of study. T'e tendency of Blacks to switch to the social sciences or 
education in graduate study is illustrated by the relatively low percentage 
of Black ■ education and social science doctorates who earned their 
baccalaureate degrees in those two fields. Obviously, many Black students 
elect to go the "traditional" route regardless of their expertise and 
accomplishments in undergraduate curricula. Curiously, a higher 
proportion of Black Ph.D's than wh't.es had earned a master's degree before 
taking their doctorates in the physical and life sciences. This fact may 
have implications concerning financial support or access to highly 
specialized curricula in these two fields but nevertheless, reinforces the 
contention that the use of master's programs can be an effective tool in 
increasing the flow of Blacks into Ph.D. fields. It further suggests that 
Black graduate schools play a special role because of their concentrations 
of Black master's enrollment. 

Not only are Blacks clustered in academic disciplines that will offer 
siaverely reduced career opportunities in the near future, but Black Ph.D.'s 
also indicated a much narrower range of employment plans than their white 
counterparts (Table 11)£/ A significantly larger proportion of Black 
doctorates are willing to stake their economic futures on securing faculty 
and administrative staff positions at educational institutions despite the 
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fact that declining enrollments and extensions in the mandatory age of 
retirement will result in fewer academic openings J/ Furthermore, while the 
percentage of Blacks planning postdoctoral study has remained fairly 
constant since 1974, that for whites has increased each year. This would 
seem to substantiate charges that Federal, State, and foundation funding, 
in the form of fellowships, research grants, and traineeships, neavily 
favor white Ph.D.'s and effectively preclude the realization of Black 
research potential. Black Ph.D.'s who do not explore non-traditional areas 
of employment (e.g., career options in business and industry) will handicap 
their prospects at a time of increasingly keen competition for traditional 
academic positions. 

In addition to an uneven distribution by field, Black Ph.D. recipients were 
older when they began their graduate study and took a significantly longer 
period of time attaining their degrees than whites (Table 12). Despite a 
miniscule difference in "registered" time (total time registered in a 
university between baccalaureate and doctorate), there was significant 
variation in the "total time" (actual time) lapse between baccalaureate 
and doctorate for white and Black students. This difference is most 
conspicuous in the physical and life sciences. For whites, there was only 
a ypar's difference between registered and total time lapse, while that for 
Blacks stood between 3.3 and 4.0 years, respectively. Evidently, the 
typical white science doctorate is likely to embark upon graduate study 
soon after completing baccalaureate requirements while Black Ph.D. s in 
science must delay their study for other, presumably financial, 
considerations. Additionally, the data indicate that education is unique 
among the various fields of graduate study, involving a significantly 
longer total time to earn a Ph.D. and consequently, graduating older 
doctorates than any other area. This suggests that, for Blacks as well as 
whites the decision to pursue graduate study in education is dependent on 
an individual's career and the acknowledgement that an advanced degree is a 
prerequisite for upward mobility within their current field. 

Professional Enrollment 

The proportional representation of Blacks^ in professional training is only 
slightly higher than that for doctoral study. In Fall 1978, Blacks 
comprised 4.5 percent of total first-professional enrollment nationwide, 
about the same as in 1976 (Tables 13 and 14). More recent data reveal that 
in academic year 1979-80, Blacks made up 5.7 percent and 4.3 percent, 
respectively, of all students enrolled in medicaland law schools.^^Similar 
to the trend in doctorates awarded, however, these figures represent 
reduction, not enlargement, in Black representation. The percentage of 
Blacks in medical school has steadily declined since academic year 1974-75 
when Blacks comprised 6.3 percent of total enrollment, and not since 1972-73 
has the Black proportion been lower than the 5.7 percent of 1979-80. The 
percentage of Blacks among first-year medical students was also markedly 
lower in 1979-80. 6.5 percent, than in 1974-75 when the 1.106 Black first- 
year students made up 7.5 percent of total first-year enrollment. In fact, 
the number of Black first-year medical students was virtually the same in 
1979-80 as it was in 1974-75. while total first-year medical enrollment 
increased by 14.7 percent over that tmeZ^ 
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Admissions reports of the Association cf American Medical Colleges' Office 
of Minority Affairs provide further evidence of the continuation of 
inequities in access to medical education. Only 39 percent of the 2,599 
Black applicants to medical school in. 1979 were accepted, compared to 47 
percent of non-Black applicants, and the 981 Blacks who matriculated in 
1979-80 made up just 6 percent of the total entering class. (The entering 
class differs from first-year enrollment because the latter includes those 
repeating the initial year.) The importance of the HBC's in the face of 
unceasing frustration for Blacks in majority institutions is illustrated 
by findings on the undergraduate college attended by medical school 
applicants. Four (4) Black colleges together (Howard and Fisk Universi- 
ties, Morehouse, and Oa.kwood) produced 259, or 10 percent, of all Black 
applicants and each supplied more than the 32 which came from the largest 
non-HBC institutions, Wayne State University and the University of . 
Michigan-Ann Arbor. 19/ 

Black law school participation reached its peak in 1976-77 with 4.9 percent 
Qf total enrollment and 5.3 percent of the first-year class. The 1979-80 
statistics represent a serious decline in Black involvement, both in the 
proportion and actual numbers of Blacks enrolled in law school. In 1976- 

77, there were 5,503 Black students in ABA- approved law schools; in 1977- - 

78, the number dropped to 5,305; snd in 1979-80, it fell again to 5,257. 
During the same period, total law school enrollment rose from 112,401 to 
122,860, ah increase of 9.3 percent. Likewise, the number of Black first- 
year law students fell from 2,128 in 1976-77 to 2,002 in 1979-80, a span in 
which total first-year law enrollment grew by 1.8 percent JJ^Z 

Professional Degrees 

The increasingly pivotal role played by historically Black medical and law 
schools further deflates the notion of progress in ^lack participation in 
professional education. In .1978-79, three Black institutions, Howard 
University, Meharry Medical College, and Morehouse, accounted for 20.5 
percent of the total, and 23 percent of the first-year Black enrollment in 
medical school.i2/ Although there has been a steady decline in Black 
representation on the whole. Black enrollment in historically Black 
medical colleges has continued to rise and the substantial contributions of 
these institutions has grown even more essential. In 1976-77, Howard and 
Meharry graduated 155, or 21.8 percent, of the 710 Blacks awarded degrees 
in medicine (Table 15). The same two schools were also responsible for 82, 
40.2 percent, of the 204 Blacks who earned degrees in dentistry in 1976-77. 
In 1978-79, four Black law schools, Howard, Southern, North Carolina 
Central, and Texas Southern Universities, accounted for 16 percent of all 
Black law students.!!/ Without the presence of these schools, Blacks would 
have made up less than 4 percent of total law school enrollment. These 
same institutions conferred 213, 15.8 percent, of the 1,349 law degrees 
earned by Blacks across the Nation in 1976-77. Finally, Tuskegee 
Institute, the only HBC offering a professional degree in veterinary 
medicine, produced 82.1 percent of all such degrees awarded to Blacks i,n 
1976-77. 
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It is highly Tobable that the principal reason for the decline in the 
numbers of Black students pursuing graduate and professional study is a 
financial one« As competition for public and private fellowships, 
traineeships, scholarships, and grants grows more fierce, Blacks find less 
success than others in securing diminishing financial aid donarsil/On the 
one hand, with respect to the various sources of financial assistance, the 
most conspicuous inequity is the racial imbalance of Federal and 
institutional support (Table 16). That Blacks receive almost no fellowship 
or grant awards from sources charged with promoting scientific research is 
a contributing factor to the skewed distribution of Black doctorates. The 
National Science Foundation (NSF), the Federal governrtient' s most active 
agent in advancing the state of scientific research, is hardly in evidence 
as a source of support among 1978 Black doctorate recipients. NSF 
fellowships and traineeships were cited as sources of support by 1,147 
Ph.D. recipients in 1978; Blacks received 18, or 1.6 percent, of such 
awards while whites reported 956, 83.3 percent, and foreign students and 
other minority citizens reported 173, 15.1 percent. 

At the institutional level, 23,399 Ph.D.'s cited teaching and research 
assistantships as a means by which they financed their graduate education. 
This number included only 399 Blacks, or 1.7 percent, -compared to 17,232 
whites, 73.6 percent, and 5,768 foreign students and other minority 
citizens, 24.7 percent. .The impact of these figures is revealed by the 
fact that even if each of the 1,029 other minority degree recipients, such 
,as Hispanics or Asian Americans, received institutional assistanships, it 
would mean that 4,739 foreign students, almost twelve times the number of 
Blacks, had received such support. If Blacks could be assured of even one- 
half of this type of financial commitment, the number of Black Ph.D.'s in 
all fields would no doubt increase dramatically. 

Patterns of severe underrepr'esentation in certain fields are perpetuated 
by the manner in which some of these sources of financial aid are 
distributed (Table 17). Most of what little funding Black graduate 
students receive continues to, be funneled into education and the social 
sciences and is barely existent in science and engineering where Blacks are 
least represented, teong all awards of Federal financial support (grants, 
fellowships, traineeships^nted by 1978 doctorate recipients in the NRC 
report, Hacks in engineering received but 3; in physical kiences only 21; 
and in 1^'fe sciences 3B\t'^ By contrast, whites in engineering reported 360 
' such awards and inta-national students and other minority individuals 
cited 91; in physical sciences, whites received 696 and international 
students and other minorities numbered 186; and in life sciences, whites 
cited 1,635 awards and foreign students and other minorities totaled 300. 

Among institutional sources of support, the imbalance is equally in 
evidence (Table 18). Of the 179 Black doctorate recipients who reported 
receiving university fellowships^ 63, or 35.2 percent, were In education 
and 51, 28.5 percent, were in social sciences but only 1, 0.6 percent, was 
in engineering - and 13, 7.3 percent, each were in both physical andlife 
sciences. The data in Table 18 indicate that in all cases, institutional 
support to Blacks is not as equally distributed among all fields as it is 
for whites or foreign students and other minority citizens. 
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The inequitable allotment of Federal and institutional funds is likewise 
revealed by a comparison of the ways Ph.D. recipients paid for their 
graduate study. (In this case the percentages do not represent a true 
distribution because recipients were likely to utilize multiple sources- 
Table 19). The reports of financial support disclose that Blacks were 
largely excluded from Federal and institutional funding, and thus were 
forced either to depend on personal earnings and savings or to fall back 
upon the last resort of educational support, Federal and commercial loans. 
On the Federal level, Blacks relied less on fellowship and grant support, 
especially in the physical sciences and engineering. By contrast, the 
National Direct Student Loan program (NDSL), consisting of funds that must 
be repaid by the student, was more heavily utilized by Blacks than by 
whites or foreign students and other minority citizens. 

Inequities in institutional support are indicated by the fact that white 
students were twice as likely, and international students and other 
minorities nearly the same, to utilize teaching and research 
assistantships ' as were Blacks. These patterns are symbolic of the 
vulnerability and limitation in the institutional inclusion of Blacks in 
graduate education. Finally, the use of personal sources of support; e.g., 
personal income, individual entitlements acquired through military 
service, and loans, reflects the financial burden imposed on Black 
students. Despite lower income levels and a less stable economic standing. 
Blacks relied more heavily than whites or foreign students and other 
minorities on their own earnings, on the 6.1. Bill, and on Federal and 
commercial loans. 

There has been one bright stroke in the otherwise gloomy portrait of Black 
sharinq in Federal sources of financial support, but now even that foothold 
has been challenged. The Graduate and Professional Opportunities Program 
(6P0P) a 1976 amendment to Title IX of the Higher Education Act of 1965 
(as amended), was designed to serve those groups, particularly minorities 
and women, who had traditionally been ""derrepresented^ in post- 
baccalaureate education. Beginning in academic "year 1978-79, GPOP carried 
out its mandate effettively, through the awarding of 157 fellowships, 44.4 
percent of the total, to Blacks and 104, 29.4 pefcgnt, to other minority 
citizens (Table 20). In 1979-80, the number of/nevTISPOP awards rose to 
566 55.7 percent of which went to Blacks afid 21.2 percent to other 
minority individuals. Despite a limited funding level, $8 million for 
Fiscal 1979, compared to other Federal programs for higher education, faPUP 
nevertheless had the capability of significantly increasing the number of 
Blacks and other minorities in graduate education. However, in the 
Education Amendments of 1980 (P.L. 96-374), GPOP has been incorporated 
within a much larger fellowship program, thus losing its distinct 
authority. The decision to include public service, mining, and energy 
development and conservation, all of which had previously been authorized 
separately, will complicate GPOP's original purpose. When Congress passed 
-this legislation in September 1980, it signaled its desire to alter the 
GPOP mission, thus undercutting a major source of support for those 
individuals who historically have been shortchanged by Federal policy in 
higher education. 
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Barriers to Access 



As enrollme'it and degree figures indica.te, Black access to graduate and 
professional study remains a most persistent inequity in the American 
educational system. The roots of this problem extend to all levels of the 
educational hierarchy. Blacks have been plagued by a relatively high drop- 
out rate in elementary and secondary schools. According to the IKS. Bureau 
of the Census, in 1979, 27 percent of all Slacks between 20 and 24 years of 
age were neither enroTTed in school nor high, school graduates, while only 
17 percent were enrolled in col lege. W Thus, more Black college ac^^ youth 
were drop-outs than college enrol lees and about a quarter of the total pool 
eligible for undergraduate and graduate study had been eliminated. 

That pool is further reduced by negative counseling and tracking of Black 
high school students. Many academic counselors stereotype the sum of Black 
students as inferior or disadvantaged ^nd, consequently, steer them into 
vocational or non-academic programs, curtailing their chances of attending 
college. The perniciousne^s of this tactic is illustrated by a study cited 
in the Advisory Committee's Access of Black Americans to Higher Education: 
How Open i s the Door ? report] In 1972, 33 percent of a sample of Black 
seniors believed themselves to be participants ip academic or college 
.preparatory programs but school administrators reported the:- only 27 
percent were in such programs. In that study there was no difference cited 
for white- students. Furthermore, according tp the Nationa Board op 
Graduate Education, many minority students at the: secondary as veil as d\ 
the undergraduate level are "tracked" away from "hard" disciplin s, such ri 
mathematics, and physics, into "soft" fields, such as education and thp 
social sciences. The end result is that the pool of minority student 
with adequate academic preparation to pursue advanced degrees in areas or 
science and technology is limited because students have not had the 
opportunity to gain the basic mathematics and science requisites at the 
secondary and undergraduate levels. 

A more straightforward reason for the low participation rate among Blacks 
in graduate education is the high attrition rate at the undergraduate 
level. Nearly all Federal strategy designed to promote educational 
opportunity has focused strictly on access. As a result, very little has 
been done to ensure that Black students have the same chance to complete 
their baccalaureate study as their better prepared and more economicr?lly 
secure white classmates. Likewise, the institutional setting has n- : ta<en 
into account the alienation which confronts Black students as they -omoete 
in the educational arena. That historically Black colleges enrol ess 
than 20 percent of all Black students in 1978 but graduated almost 40 
percent of all B]ack baccalaureates confirms that ^ithout the. HBC a host 
of educated Blacks would be lost. Further, it reveals that mar^ Black 
Americans are stU^ isolated within a (lostile, unsympathetic env ronment 
In white institutipns. Evidently, both Federal and institutional 
decision-makers are content with policies that promote ncreased 
enrollments but do not compensate for the factors which prevent successful 
rates of completion for Black studentsjr^ This neglect haS been documented 
In various studies, a series of which has been conducted by the institute 
for the Study of Educational Policy (ISEP). In its first report, ISEP 
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found that the degree-earned rate for Blacks was 75.5 percent of that for 
whites in two-year colleges and 89.5 percent ' our-year collegesi^ 
Furthermore, Blacks are more likely to drop o :hoO' completely, 

curtail their education temporarily for economic sons, and be 

poorly distributed among fields of study at the l level. 



Admissions tests are most directly responsible fc clu:on of Blacks 

from graduate and professional education. jcent legislative 

skirmishes over accountability and accessibility m testing industry 
have highlighted anew the debate over the validity of test scores as 
predictors of Black academic performance. Admissions examinations have 
been roundly criticized as being culturally biased in favor of white middle 
class experiences, and test results exhibit a remarkably strong 
correlation with parental income. Paul Elliot, Assistant Vice-President 
for Academic Affairs at Florida State University, labels cognitive 
examinations as exclusionary devices because "they purport to measure 
intelligence.. .but they do so in a cultural and sociological context from 
which they derive their exclusionary character". ^-2/ Regardless of the 
debate, as long as test scores remain one of the most important criteria 
for selection- and as long as Blacks receive lower scores than the majority 
population, 'admissions tests will continue to disqualify larger numbers of 
prospective Black graduate and professional students. 

Another aspect of the admissions process also tends to work against Blacks. 
Graduate and professional school selection committees continue to prefer 
low-risk students with impeccable academic credentials and fail to take 
into account the educational and socioeconomic backgrounds of the majority 
of Black applicants. According to Rudolph Cain, admission standards are 
often rigid and irrelevant and the decision-makers are insensitive to the 
Black experience. As a result, graduate schools "act favorably on the 
application of 'Super Blacks' who would make it without their help but tney 
expend little effort recruiting prospective Blacks who require curriculum 
modifications and supportive services to increase their chances for 
academic success. "2J,/ In his report on preferential admissions policies, 
researcher James Blackwell pinpoints another barrier in the selection 
process. Discussing medical schools, Blackwell theorizes that admissions 
committees tend to- select students based on their own image of 
practitioners. Hence, it'is not unimportant that medical school faculties, 
principal components of admissions committees, included only 3 percent 
minority group representation.^/ 

Finally, the rapidly escalating cost of graduate education constitutes a 
major obstacle for Black students. Economic factors have been referenced 
above in the discussions on doctorate time lapse, financial aid policies, 
test scores, and admissions "image". Since many Black students are forced 
into heavy debt financing their undergraduate education, further loans for 
graduate study are simply not feasible. The p.^oportion of total Federal 
education expenditures designated for graduate and professional education 
declined markedlyHn the 1970' s and the competition for private foundation 
fellowships and grants has grown acutely intense. Without some redress of 
the current situation, the specter of ever diminishing Black participation 
in graduate education accessible only to the economic elite looms as more 
than exaggerated paranoia. ' 
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Recommendatio] 



Th- Committee has developed the ■ jllowing recommendatic ns ;,fter a thorough 
I terfture slarfh and af?er inde: th Committee staff analysis Sje o t e 
sources considered inc^lude the -research commissioned by the Committee, the 
wrti^nal Board on Graduate Education fMinoritv S^°"P /Cr^HTW 
G raduate Education) , the Repor of the Conference ^f" ^^"JJ 
firaduate Schools, publications of the Institute for the Study or 
Frif.cational Pol cv presentations by various practitioners at conferences 

0 "t^; NationaV^AssSJulion for Eq'ual 0PPO^*""\VlerteS''^Kic es' a"nd 
rarnpaie Commission reports, and other selected articles ana 
Sintations A number of the ^ame recommendations have been set forth by 
SEveS gJoHps of individuals and therefore carry with them a broad base of 
support for their implementation.23. 

I. Current Status 

Riark oarticioation in graduate and professional education has regressed 
?i Ihe^ituaifon as it e^xisted in 1970. After a few years of i-^Provement 
through 1975 Black enrollment has fallen off significantly in the last 
sPvS vears ' Fewer Blacks are successful in entering the pool of 
Pliaibe students f^^^ and professional study and those who do 

- ai a ce into post-b^^^^^^^ endeavors are scarcely represented in 

science, engineering, and' technological fields. Accordingly, the 
Committee recommends: 

' fl That Pauitv in advanced education rank as an important national 
gSt? linke'd with :^ederal. State and institutional 

respons-bility to ensure all Americans aaequate nealth, legal, 
technological, and professional services. 

R That eauality in elanentary. secondary, and undergraduate 
PducatfSn be assured so that Black students have the same 
opp"tiS?ty ' s w^t^ to be academically qualified and prepared 
for graduate study. 

r That all orofessional and institutional associations composed of 
g fdu ie fnd "oJeSsional school per.sonnel and injt tutions wi 
large graduate . programs place the declining status of Black 
participation on their, agenda. Groups such as the Association of 
American Universities, the Nationalx Associat on of State 
'diversities and Land Grant Colleges, the Council of Graduate 
Schools thi /Sierican Association for the, Advancement of Science 
aSd thekey graduate and professional discipline associations 
Sere effective in the early seventies in influencing the trends in 
fposn^ve direction. In the face of the recent drift which, saw 
B9 of the 37S institutions granting Ph.D. 's in 1977 graduate no 
Black doctorates, these groups must come to the fore once again. 
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That the Federal Government and the U.S Education Department take 
an active rrle in reversing the de:lin in graduate education by 
making it a priority item at every st;qe of the decision-making 
process so tnat Black access is the accepted norm rather than the 
focus of special programs. 

That a variety of methods be utilized to increase the involvement 
of Black students in science and research at Ph.D. -granting 
institutions: 

a. Through the promotion of special programs to 
identify talented Black secondary and 
undergraduate students in underrepresented 
fields; e.g., thp Mathematics, Engineering, 
Science Achievement Program (MESA) in 
California, the Minority Biomedical Support 
Program (MBS) funded by the National Institutes 
of Health, and the American Federation for 
Neyro Affairs (AFNA) Plan, begun in 
Philadelphia. • / < 

' b. Through ^ major information and education 
program utilizing mass media and film projects 
aimed at Black youth funded through the U.S. 
Education Department's Emergency F.:hool Aid Act 
in the Office of Educational .esearch and 
Improvement (OERI) or through cooperation 
between the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, and OERI.; 

c. Through the inclusion of, incentives/ 
stipulations in Federal grants to 
research institutions that require involvement 
of Black students. The Intergovernmental 
Advisory Council on Education should mandate a 
study of possible strategies to correlate the 
distribution of Federal research and 
development obligations with the effort to 
reverse the decline in- the participation of 
Blacks in graduate education in science and 
engineering. 
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II. Financial Barriers 



The rising- cost of- graduate- education elimihates many Blacks entirely or 
forces them to delay their study until they can afford it. Economic 
hardship is exacerbated by inequitable allotment of Federal and 
institutional support which results in Blacks receiving very little of the 
financial aid dollar at the graduate level. There is no hope of rajsing 
the proportion of Black Americans in graduate and professional education 
until Federal finding agencies find some Way to include more Blacks in 
their support programs. Therefore thg Committee recommends: 

A. That Federal agencies which fund graduate and professional 
education review their approaches to the evaluation and selection 
of candidates from the pool of eligible students so that Blacks 
have a more realistic opportunity to secure fellowship/grant 
- financial support. This should be done in FY 1981 to have an 
immediate impact on awards for the 1981 and 1982 academic years and 
the results reported back to the Intergovernmental Advisory 
Council on Education. 

8. That the Federal government insure that its funds be at least as 
effective in getting Black Americans into graduate and 
professional schools as international students.- New funding 
policies should set limits on the use of Federal funds for non- 
citizens and make more of those funds available for Black 
Americans. , ' 

C. That the $4.1 billion in Federal research and development funds (FY 
19.79) be distributed to the Nation's research institutions in a 
marfrrer which will positively impact Black educational advancement, 
"fionus^' funding should be made possible for research programs at 
Insmutions with outstanding records of Black participation and 
completion, much like NIH Biomedical Research Support grants to 
institutions which have been awarded a minimum of $200,000 in 
research grants during the preceding fiscal year.' 

D. That graduate and professional schools include more Blacks in the 
institutional sources of support, especially research and teaching 
asslstantshlps, and that special effort be made to make talented 
Black undergraduates aware of the various sources of financial 
assistance. . e- 

E. That the proportion of private fellowships/grants awarded to 
Blacks be enlarged until such time that the percentage of Blacks in 
professional and graduate study approaches parity with whites. 

III. Institutional Barriers 

There is a general lack ofBlack recruitment efforts at the Nation's top 
research schools. « In 1977, 93 of the 100 colleges and universities 
receiving the largest amounts of Federal obligations in FY 1978 granted 
68.3 percent of all doctorate degrees conferred in the United States. 
Among these 93 institutions, to which the Federal government awarded $2.7 
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billion for research .and development activities alone, 19 graduated no 
B'lack Ph.D.'s, 31 graduated less than five Blacks, while only 11 (including 
Howard University, an historically Black institution which received very 
little 4.9 percent, research and development funds among its awards), 
conferred more than twenty doctorates to Blacks. "Images" and, 
"stereotypes" imbedded in the selection process continue to label Blacks as 
high-risk, undesirable applicants and the reliance on test scores as the 
critical criterion in admissions policy eliminates many talented Black 
undergraduates who fare well on other, norf-cognitive determinants. The 
Committee recommends: 

A. That graduate and professional schools assume the^^initiati ve for 
increasing Black participation since theirs is the responsibility 
for selection afjjd that faculty and administrative staff at 
predominantlyi^hite institutions become active in recruiting Black 
students into underrepresented fields. 

B. That racial and economic biases be eliminated from the adn.issions 
image and that institutions increase Black representation at the 
faculty and administrative levels to enhance their awareness of 
the situation facing Black students. - 

C. That the testing industry be made accountable and examinations be 
mad'5 available after their use. That efforts to eliminate racial 
and economic biases in test itistruments be inten::ified and low- 
cost, test-taking seminars be sponsored by joint efforts of 
institutions ^nd testing industry. 

D. That testing be complemented" withf other criteria such as 
structured recommendations in the assessment of Black students in 
the selection process: 

a. Through the use of varied. admissions criteria until such time as 

equity exists; and 

i- ' 

b. Through the extension of efforts such as the Simulated Minority 
' Cj Admission Exercise (SMAE) of the Association of American 

Medical Colleges and the Special Admissions and Curriculum 
Experimental Program (SPACE) at TempOe University, to heighten 
. graduate and professional school awareness of the value of non- 
cognitive data in the prediction of academic success. 

IV. Psycho/Soci ol ogi cal " B arri ers 

The lack of successful role models in underrepresented fields perpetuates 
the uneven distribution of Black graduates. Tracking and negative 
counseling at the secondary and undergraduate levels inhibits the grow-th of 
the pool of eligible Blacks and reinforces the image that Black students 
are unable to master science and technological curricula. The social 
stigma attached to special programs creates a "minority caste" wherein 
Black students are made to feel isolated from the academic mainstream and 
heightens the alienation felt by Blacks on white campuses. Because the 
movement of greater numbers of Blacks into professional occupations will 
facilitate the creation of successful role models, it is recommended: 




A. ThJLt Black . faculty, administrators, and professionals assume 
' greater roles in making advanced education a viable option for 

talented students^. 

B. Thafthe alumni of historically Black colleges use their stature as 
success models to -inspire Black students into diverse academic 
areas. 

, C. That aggressive, career-oriented counseling be undertaken at 
secondary and undergraduate levels in which the cultivation of 
marketable career skills is balanced against societal supply and 
demand. To facilitate this process a comprehensive effort should 
be made to publicize the accomplishments and academic success of 
Black research and professionals to increase awareness of the 
level of Black expertise. 

D. That the legitimacy of special programs whose function has not yet 
been served be enhanced by higher education institutions and that 
Black students and faculty not be regarded as special features but 
as integral components of the academic community. 

V. The Role of ths Historically Black Colleges 

Black institutions have maintained their position as key suppliers of 
advanced education to Bl^cl<^t and as producers of talented undergraduates 
for advanced studyjn all institutions. Black colleges serve an additional 
function in meeting the needs of a defined cultural community. Because 
Federal/foundation funds for research and development have largely been 
denied the Nation's Black colleges, these schools are confronted with 
unique problems in administration, program priorities, and academic 
character whic^ have impacted on the production and distribution of Black 
graduates. Because of the indispensable services rendered by the Black 
colleges, it is recommended: . 

A. That Federal /state governments, foundations, and the Nation at 
—large acknowledge that Black colleges are essential elements of 

the educational system, capable of providing key input in the 
: achievement of national educational goals. 

B. That a connection be established., between the missions of 
historically Black graduate schools and the various, policy 
alternatives for higher education. T.o this end, additional 
Federal encouragement and funds ("catchup" money) must be made 
available to imprdve facilities, enlarge research capabilities, 
and recruit and retain exceptional faculty, all of which will 
require an .ex^amiinati^on of new approaches to stimulate proposals 
from minority institutions. 

C. T^rat in the South, where virtual ly' all of the historically Black 
' colleges are located and- a large Black population exists, a 

regional compact across State lines be developed to enhance'- the 
production of Black Ph.p.'s and professional school graduates. 
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This consortijum could serve the South in the manner of the 
Committee on Institutional Cooperation (CIC) in the Midwest but 
would be based on a significant Black enrollment in undergraduate 
colleges and in master's degree programs. 

D That Federal, foundation, and institutional pol icy-makers 
recognize that student financial aid alone is insufficient to 
overcome the barriers liniting Black participation and to 
guarantee the enhancement of the historically Black col leges. The 
development of Black research capability is the key to the future 
of these institutions: 

a. Federal /foundation funds for research and di-velopment must be 
. made available to Black colleges and universities; 

b. Black researchers at historically Black colleges should receive 
Federal research funds/grants for studies relating to the major 
issues affecting the Black community. 

E That' graduate education remain a high priority in the planning and 
budgeting processes at Black institutions and that financial aid 
policies at Black colleges ensure that graduate students get a 
proportional share of Federal/State funds. That a more organic 
relationship be established within the community of Black 
colleges, especially within science departments, to attract more 
applicants and entrants of high quality. 

VI . Th e Role of Federal /State Government 

The failure to attain equity in graduate and professional education is a 
direct result of the decline in Civil Rights incentives. Systemic and 
vipstitutional barriers persist because there is little direction from ti.e 
'Federal government on equal opportunity. Inadequate methods of data 
collection and the lack of effective monitoring devices make gauging the 
current state of access to graduate education a herculean task. Funds tor 
qraduate and professional levels have declined from 22.9 percent of Federal 
education expenditures in 1972 to 13.8 percent in 1977. Federal programs 
targeted for Blacks have been undermined by the conservative stir among the 
Nation's political, leaders and the proliferation of competing special 
interest groups. Federal/State standardized funding plans fail to take 
into account the discrimination suffered historically by Black 
institutions. Because these factors further erode the number of Blacks 
eligible to pursue graduate study, the Committee recommends: 

A. That the Federal government demonstrate its resolve to guarantee 
equity in graduate and professional education by: 

a. Maintaining affirmative action and promoting preferential 
admissions until such time that "reversal of discrimination' 
has been accomplished; 
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b. Encouraging professional associations and accrediting agencies 
to link affirmative action policies to graduate and 
professional school accreditation; and, 

c. Implementing fully the President's Executive Order on Black 
Colleges (See Appendix C for the complete text) so that Black 
institutions are included in all agency-wide programs which 
fund higher education. 

That special programs targeted for Blacks and other minorities, 
such as the Graduate and Professional Opportunities Program 
(GPOP) and Title III of the Higher Education Act, adhere to their 
original mission and not be diluted by other special interests or 
conflicting policy designs. 

That an accurate and universal system of data gathering be 
utilized by the Federal government to improve the monitoring 
effort and to develop assistance programs. In this effort, it 
will be necessary to establish common definitions for 
racial/ethnic groupings and to require that such data be 
maintained systematically by all departments, agencies, 
associations, and institutions. 

That national (U.S. Education Department) programs and State 
master plans specify concerns about equity in graduate education 
and provide for compensatory funding for Black colleges through 
research and development institutional grants, supportive 
services in administration and management, and cooperative 
programs for resources and facilities. 
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Table immm^ mm m rni pmsMLmBY 

mm SMDS: FAIL 1918 AND FAli 1976 



Enrollinent Status 
and Year 



NuriDer 



Percent 
Distribution 



Percent 
Kiitiber Distribution 



, Percent of 

Percent Black Percent of Black ^^^^ 

of Total Enrollment in n^nt in HBC's 

y in HBC States 



FALL 1978 

Graduate 

Part-Time 

Blrst-Year Graduate 
Fijll-Tinie 
Part-Time 

Fiist-Professlonal 
Ml-Tinie 
Part-Time 



1,076,980 
426,492 
650,488 

617,653 
223,242 
394,411 

256,591 
232,667 
23,924 



100.0 
39.6 
60.4 

100.0 
36.1 
63.9 

100.0 
90J 
9.3 



61,923 
20,989 
40,934 

37,549' 
11,794 
25,755 

11,424 
10,260 
1,164 



100.0 
33.9 
66.1 

100.0 
31.4 
68.6 

100.0 
89.8 
10.2 



5.7 
4.9 
6.3 

e.i 

5.3 
6.5 

4.5 
4.4 
4,9 



17.8 



N/A 



36.1 



N/A 



22.2 ,61.3 



FAIL 1576 



Graduate 
Ml-TiM 
Part-Time 


1,086,334 
431,180 
655,154 


100.0 
39.7 
60.3 


65,371 
22,084 
43,287 


100.0 
33.8 
66.2 


6.0 
5.1 
6.6' 


First Year Graduate 
RjlWime 
Part-Time 


649,865 
235,610 
414,255 


100.0 
36.3 
63.7 


41,498 
12,941 
28,557 


ioo.o 

31.2 
68.8 


6.4 
5.5 
6.9 


First Professional 
Part-TiDe 


245,742 
221,405 
24,337 


lOD.O 
90.1 
9.9 


u.iai 

10,029 
1.152 


100.0 
89.7 
10.3 


4.5 
4.5 

4.7 



19.4 39.7 



19.4 38.2 



19.3 61.1 



Staff aialysia of JWC® 1f.ts . Fall 1976 an! 19J8 

te: ■ te not tocbfe ff^la'riSed all snriats. because IKS does not ii^Me ttee 

1. Total effioltat IOC dLiSSs diaws l™ '"f^ . 
studaitsterace^Mtitotffledinto'^laroltotfejllraceL ■ [,32 

01 



TABLE ih. mm m mmim of master's degrees conferred to bucks 

BY type of institution, BY STATE: 1975-76 



All Institutions 



State 



Total Black Black Percent 
of Total 



Historically Black Colleges 



Total Black 



HBC Percent 
of Total Black 



^1. 



TritAl II <s 
lUlal t UtJi 


310,4/0 


Ofi OCT 


0.0 






Ll t JL 


13 States + D.C. 


94,122 


10,U/b 


10 1 

lU./ 


5,841 


4,i48 


IS 1 


; 

Alabama 


0,llD 


1 nw 


17 9 
i/.c 


oli/ 




S9 ? 


Alaska 


211 


3 


^ 1.4 




m 




Arizona 


4,278 


21 


0.5 




Ik 




Arkansas 


1,670 


127 


7.6 


■* 






CaHfornia 


30,790 


1,979 


6.4 






M 


Colorado 


5,186, 


80 


1.5 








Connecticut 


6,403 \ 


181 


2.8 








Delaware 


459y 


3 


0.7 








Dist. of Columbia 


5,046^^ 


834 


16.5 


407 


271 


32.5 


Florida 


8,227 


644 


7.8 


217 


193 


30.0 



Black Percent 
of non-HBC Total 



5.2 
6.3 
8.1 



12.1 
5.6 



Kerjc 



Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 



8,168 


1,230 


15.1 


540 


0 


0 






615 


1 


0.2 , 




17,719 


1,554 


8.8 




9,697 


287 


3.0 




2,411 


58 


2.; 




3,272, 


78 


2.4 




4,751 


140 


2.9 


28 


4,339 


932 


21.5 


466 


695 


1 


0.1 




5,404 


678 


12.5 


631 


14,079 


426 


3.0 




16,005 


1,217 


7.6 




2,941 


' ,22/ 


0.7 




3,299 


. 735 


22.3 


402 



540 ^91 



39.9 



9.7 



4 

456 



371 



367 



2.9 
48.9 



54.7 



49.9 



2.9 
12.3 

m 

\ 

6.4 



12.7 



im 2A CONTINUED 



All Institutions 



State 



Oregon 
S Pennsylvania 
Rhode island 

South Carol ilia 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah ■ 

• Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 

' Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Outlying Areas 



Total Black 



Missouri 
Montana * 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 

Ohio 



7,534 
68Q 


288 


2 


1,552 


57 


m 


ci 


W 


1 


8,108 


475 


1,594 


18 


39,986 


1,957 


4,957 


583 


453 


2 


12,"31 


889 


4,082 


143 


3,068 


18 


14,327 


507 : 


1J37 


24 


^ 659 


520 


720 


3 


5,280 


605 


15,265 


1,144 


2 260 


24 


1,246 


36 


5,284 


471 


3,824 


82, 


2,219 


48 


5,712 


139 


388 


3 


1,207 


6 



Black' Percent 
of Total 



Total 



Historically Black Colleoes 
Black 



HBC Percent 
of Total Black 



3.8 

0.3 
3.7 
4.9 
0.1 

5.9 

I. 1 
4.9 

II. 8 
0.4 

7.2' 
15 
0.6 
3.5 

I. 4 

14.2 
0.4 

II. 5 
7.5 
1.1 

2.9 
8.9 
2.1 
2.2 
2.4 



0.5 



Source: Committee staff analysis, DHEW/OCR data, 1975-76. 



Black Percent 
of non-HBC Total 



498 


382 




4.5 

■ 

■ 


m 
m 
m 

21 

m 


12 

m 


2.4 


■ 

3.5 


m 


193 


37.1 


9.5 

m 


» 

327 
866 


m 

278 
641 . 

M 


46.0 
56.0 

•• 


6,6 

3.5 

■ 


399 


266 


56.5 


* 

4.2 
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TABLE 2B. NUMBER Ai PROPORTION OF PIASTER'S DEGREES CONFERRED TO BLACKS 
By TYPE OF INSTITUTION, BY STATE: 1976-77 



All Institutions 



State 



Tota] Black Black Percent 
of Total 



Historically Black Colleges 



Total Black 



HBC Percent, 
of Total Black 



Black Percent 
of non-HBC Total 



Trtfa't It C 


9 C TOT 

w.0,/3/ 


21,028 


6.6 


6,070 


4,541 


21.6 


5.3 






10,335 


10.7 


6,070 


4,541 


43.9 


6.4 


Alabama 


5,757 


925 


16.1 


667 


458 


49.5 


. 9.2 




1 




Cil 


m 




- 


nl I^UIICI 






III 


m 






- 






I9Z 




m 






• 


udi irurniel 




l,/0/ 










• 


Colorado 


5,130 


68 


1.3 


t 

m 


- 






lUilllcltaUt 




14!) 


ll.j 


■ 








Ucl aware 




c 

0 


1 1 
\,l 






> 


• 


uiSl« OT UOIUIilDia 




oil 
oil 


14./ 


M f M 

464 


282 


34.8 


, 10.5 


Florida 


8,535 


772 


9.0 


203 


177 


22.9 


7.1 


' Georgia 


8,233 


1,234 


15.0 


680 


546 


44.2 


9.1 


naWdl 1 


1,019 


6 


A t 

0.6 


" 


• 


m 


ludno 




4 


A t 

0.6 


m 


- 




m 


Illinois 


n ATI 
1/,912 


1,645 


9.2 


m 


- 




» 


. Indiana 


9,802 


351 


3.6 


m 








Iowa 


2,624 


63 


2.4 










Kansas 


3,542 


58 


1.6 








m 


Kentucky 


4,/lo 


1)10 

l4o 


1 1 
3.1 


48 


1 


4.7 


3.0 


Luu1)1ana 




904 


20.4 


509 


498 


55.1 


10.3 


Naine 


" 666 


1 


0.2 


m 






m 


Maryland 


5,474 


597 


10.9 


574 


319 


53.4 


5.7 


Massachusett:; 


14,633 


390 


2.7 






m 


..Michigan 


16,098 


1,282 


8.0 


•1 






m 


Minnesota 


3,509 


52 


1.5 








m 


Mississippi 
0''/ Missouri 
Montana 


3,665 
. 8,285 


990 
376 


27.0 
4.5 


607 

m 


570 


57.6' 


13.7 


672 


1 


0.1 


m 






«■ 


PR^^teka 
^ivada 




58 

24 . 


3.3 
5.0 


m 

m 






m 
m 
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TABLE 2BCOME0 , 




an inctitiitions 


HistoricallvRTad Colleaes 


Black Percent 
of non-HBC Total 


State 

• TAtflV ' - Rbck Black Percent 

of Total 


Total Black HBC Percent 
of Total Black 



kii Hampshire ' 8:3 

NeM Jersey 6,560 

NewHexicI^ 1,696 

New York . 37,736 

North Carolina 5,596 

North Dakota. 



Oklahoma 
Orep ' 
Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island - 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Mashington 
Mest Virginia 

Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

, Outlying Areas 



516 
12,934 
4,030 
3,276 
13,983 

1,885 
3,731 
777 
5,271 
16,467 

2,471 
1,108 
5,346 
3,955 
2,159 

5,661 
378 
1,077 



3 

458 
35 
2,042 
664 

5 

1,099 

,138 
30 
530 

31 
576 

1 

497 
1,181 

25 
26 
506 
85 
42 

121 
6 
4 



0.4 

5.4 
2.i 
5.4 
11.9 

1.0 
8.5 
3.4 
0.9 
3,8 

' 1.6 
15.4 
.0.1. 
9.4 
7.? 

1.0 

2.3 

9.5 

2.1, 

1.9 

2.1 
1.6 

0.4 



475 


381 
- 


57.4 

m 


• 

5.5 

<M 


m 

56 


t' 

35 


w 

6.0 


m 
m 
m 

3.6 








m 


265 


236 


4L0 


9.8 


243 


150 


30.2 


6.9 


885 


621 


52.6 


3.6 


394 


261 


51.6 


4.9 











Swrce: Co.ittee staff analysis, DHE«/OCR, Data m EyneiMlwsC wferred frw Institrtions of Hijto 
Ftoation b y face, [tlinicity. and Sex, Acateiiiic V ear m-W:. 
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TABUS 3A. DISTRIEm OF MASTERS ■ DEGREES WITHLN MJ) 0^ mi, 
BY RACIAL/mC GROUP AND U.S. CITIZENSHIP >STAniS; 1975-76 



Field of 
Study 



Total 
Degrees 



BI ACK 
Percent of 



Nimber Total 



WHITE 
Percent of 



Ntmber Total 



Non-resident Alien I Other U.S. M iiaritles 
Percent of 



ttober Total 



Mimber 



Percent of 
Total 



Ail Fields 


310,4/0 


20,331 


6.6 


A/A Arl 

262,851 


0/ '1 

84./ 


16,080 


5.2 


11,188 


■ 

J.b 


Agriculture & 




















Nat.- Resources • 


3,322 


77 


2.3 


2,589 


77.9 


559 


16.8 


97 


2.9 


■Architecture fit 














Erodr. Des. 


3,207 


195' 


6.1 


2,521 


78.6 


340 


10.6 


. 151 


4.7 
• 8.6 


iu6^ otUQies 


Oil 


Zd 




TOT 

727 


81.0 


67 


7.5 


77 


Biological Sci,ence£ 


\ 6,608 


215 


3.3 


5,749 


87.0 


408 


6.2 . 


236 


3.6 


Business £( 










• 










Management 


42,297 


1 r / A 

1,549 


A "1 

3.7 


36,216 


; 85.6 


3,142 


7.4 


1,390 


3.3 


'CGoinmications 


3,103 


170 


5.5 


2,693 


86.8 


172 


5.5 


68 


2.2 


Conpiter & Info. 


2,524 


60 


2.4 


2.059 


81.6 


315 


12.5 


90 


3.6 


Education 


128,403 


1 A / / A 

12,440 


A ^ 

9.7 


109,516 


85.3 


2,330 


1.8 


4,117 


3.2 


Engineering 


15j914 


OA A 

233 


1.5 


11 111 

11,414 


71.7 


3,492 


21.9 


775 


4.9 


Fine & Applied 




















Arts 


8,790 


277 


3.2 


7,992 


90.9 


273 


3.1 


248 


2.8 


Foreign languages 


3,489 


119 


3.4 


2,916 


83.6 


189 


5.4 


265 


7.6 


Health Professions 


12,562 


622 


5.0 


10,833 


86.2 


540 


4.3 


567 


4.5 


Hooie Econonics 


2,152 


104 


4.8 


1,860 


8^.4 


121 


5.6 


67 


3.1 


Law. 


1,442 


37 


2.6 


1,073 


7M 


284 


19.7 


48 ' 


3.3 


Letters 


1 1 AAA 

11,209 


455 


4.1 


9,924 


•' 

88.5 


460 


1 

4.1 


370 


3.3 


Lihrarv Science 


7 998 


426 




7 1?1 

/ 1 ill 


8Q 0 

07. U 






Ljj 


jii. 


Mathanatics 


3,852 ■ 


130 


3.4 


3,262 


84.7 


300 


7.8 


'160 


4.2 


Physical Sciences 


5,403 


137 


2.5 


4,405 
6,888 


81.5 


637 


11.8 


224 


4.1 


Psychology 


7,808 


416 


5.3 


88.2 


193 


2,5 


311 


4.0 


Public "Affairs & 








/ 












Services 


17,151 


1,615 


9.4 


14,]i5 


82.5 


473 


2.8 


918 


'5.4 


Social Sciences 


15,795 


883 


5.6 


13/071 


82.8. 


1,293 


8.2 


548 


3.51 = 


Theology 


2,840 . 


55 


1.9 


2510 


88.4. 


• 182 


6.4 


93 


3.3' 


Mer-Wsciplinary 




















Studies 


3,704 


■ 110 


3.0 


' ,^67 

-j^ 


90.9 


114 


3.1 


113 


3.1 



o Source:, Connittee staff analysis, DHEW/OCR, Data on/Earned Degrees Conferred from InstitutioiB of Higher Education. 
ERJC Afcadanic Year, 1975-76. . H " . 



mE 311, DISTRIBLiriON OF M/\STER'S DEGREES WTKIN FTT OF 
STUDY, BY RACIAL/mC GROUP AND U.S.. CITIZENSHIP STATIjd: 1976-77 







• BUCK 


WHITE 


Non-resident Alien 


Other U.S. Minorities 


Fi^dof 


Total 


Percent of 


Percent of 


Percent of 


Percent of 




Degrees 


Nunber Total 


Nunber Total 


tlusber Total 


Total Total 


Alfjlelds 


316,737 


21,028 6.6 


265,195 83.7 


5.5 


13,1/5 4,2 


Agriculture & 
liat • Besources ' 


3,735 


51 1.4 


2,860 76.6 


664 17.3. 


160 4,3 



Architecture 

Envlr. Design 3,219 

Area Studies ^71 

BiologicalSciences 7,154 

BiBiness & 

Managanent ^^,262 

CanDunications ^i^^^ 

Ccnputer & Info. 2,724 

Education 126,710 
15,875 



162 5.0 
55 5'.? 
206 2.9 



l;621 3.5 
167 5.4 
66 2.4 

12,700 10.0 
237 1.5 



Fine & Applied 

Arts 8,624 

Foreigp Languages 3,178 

Health Professions 13,092 

Heme Econoniics 2,340 

, 1.574 

Letters 

Library Science 7 .592 

Matheaiatics 3,698 

Physical Sciences 5,296 

Psychology 8,320 

Public Affairs & 

Services 19,696 

Social Sciences 15,489 

Theology 3,127 
Inter-Disciplinary 

Studies 4,476 



2,558 79.5 
732 75.4 
6,182 86.4 



, 39,144 84.6 

' 2,663 86.1 

2,136 78.4 

107,149 84.6 

11.089' 69.9 



261 


3.0 


7,752 


89.9 


99 


3.1 


2,562 


80.6 


657 


5.0 


11,220 


85.7 


110 


4.7 


2,035 


87.0 


26 


1.7 


1,222 


77.6 


388 


■3.7 


. 9,263 


88.3 


388 


5.1 


6,762 


89.1 


133 


3.6 


3,048 


82.4 


93 


1.8 


4,315 


81.5 


506 


6.1 


•7,201 


86.6 



\ 



1,876 


9.5 


16,241 


82.5 


969 


6.3' 


12,364 


79.8 


64 


2.0 


2,737 


87.5 


193 


4.3 


3,960 


88.5 



296 9.2 
80 8.2 
477 6.7 



3,781 8.2 

183 5.9 

366 D.4 

2,392 1.9 

3,541 22.3 



330 3.8 

198 6.2 

513 3.9 

121 5.2 

280 17.8 

445 4.2 

146 .1.9 

370 10.0 

656 12.4 

171 2.1 



477 2.4 

1,476 9.5 

232 7.4 

144 3.2 



203 6.3 
104 10.7 
289 4.0 



1,716 3.7 

79 2.6 

156 5.7 

4,469 3.5 

1,008 6.3 



281 3.3 

319 10.0 

702 5.4 

74 3.2 

46 2.9 

397 3.8 

296 3.9 

147 4.0 

232 4.4 

442 5:3 



1,102 5.6 

680 4.4 

94 3,0 

179 4.0 



id Source; Ccranittee staff analysis, DHEH/OCR, Data on Earned Degrees Conferred from Institutions of Higher Ftotion . 
EJ^ By Face, Ethnicity, and Sex, AcadQDic rear m-/?. ' 



TABLE4, DISmBUriai OF Mm'S DEGREES BY FIELD OF 
STUDY, BY EACIAL/mc GBDUP AND U,S. CmzaBHIP OTUS: 1976-77 AND 1975-76 



o 



Field of Study 



1976-1977 



1975^76 



Total, All Fields 
Percent Dist. 

griculture i Nat. >s, 
jphitecture & 
mronmental Des. 
ha Studies 
Biological Sciences 

Business & Manageioent 
Communications 
Computer & Information 
Education 
Engineering 

Fine & Applied Arts 
Foreign Languages 
Health Professions 
Home Econoniics 
Lav 

Letters 

Horary Science 
HathenaticB 
Physical Sciences 
Psychology 

Public Affairs & 

Services 
Social Sciences 
Theology 

Inter^Disciplinary < 
Studies 



Total. All ' 
Students 


Black 


White 


Non-reciripnt 
Alien 


Other U.S. 
Minority 


Total All 
Students 


Black 


Hhite 


Allen / 


h 

ULllci U.Di 

Minority 


316,737 


21,028 


265,195 


'17,339 


^,175 


310,470 


20,351 


262 851 


16 Q8Q^\y 


11 iftft 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


inn n 


1.2 


0.2 


1.1 


3.8 


1.2 


1,1 


0.4 


1.0 


3 5 
J . J 


n Q 


4.0 


0.8 


1.0 


1.7 


1.5 


1.0 


1 0 

i, t V 


1 0 

i.U 


7 ] 
^ti 


1 1 
il J 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.5 


0.3 


0.3 


0.1 


0.3 


0.4 


0.7 


2.3 


1.0 


2.3 


2.8 


2.2 


2.1 


1.1 


2.2 


2.5 


2.1 


U.6 


7.7 


14.8 


21.8 


13.0 


13.6 


7.6 


13.8 


19.5 


12.4 


1.0 


0.8 


1.0 


1.1 


^ 0.6 


1.0 


0.8 


1.0 


1.1 


0.6 


0.9 


0.3 


■ 0.8 


2.1 


1.2 

Alto 


0.8 


0.3 


(1 8 






^0.0 


60.4 


40.4 


13.8, 


33.9 


41.4 


61.1 


41.7 


14.5 


36.8 


5.0 


1.1 


' 4.2 


20.4 


7.7 


' 5:1 


1.1 


4.3 


21.7 


6.9 , 


2.7 


1.2 


2.9 


1.9 


2.1 


2.8 


1.4 


3.0 


1.7 


2.2 


1.0 


' 0.5 


1.0 


1.1 


2.4 


1.1 


0.6 


1.1 


1.2 


2.4 


4.1 


3.1 


4.2 


3.0 


S.3 


4.0 


3.1 


4.1 


3.4 


5.1 


0.7 


0.5 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.5 


0.7 


0.8 


0.6 


0.5 


0.1 


U.5 


1.6 


0.3 


0.5 


0.2 


0.4 


1.8 


0.4 


3.3 


1.8 


3.5 


2.6 


3.0 


3.6 


2.2 


3.8 


2.9 


3.3 




1 D 


it J 




Itl 




1 1 

2.1 


2.7 


1 0 

1.2 


n 1 

. 2.3 


12 


0.6 


LI 


2.1 


1,1 


1.2 


0.6 


1.2 


1.9 


■ 1.4 


1 7 








1 ft 


1 7 


A 7 


1 7 
itl 


A n 


0 ft 


. 2.6 


2.4 


2.7 


1.0 


3.4 


2.5 


2.0 


2.6 


1.2 


2.8 


6.2 


8.9 


6.1 


2.8 


8.4 


5.5 


,7.'9 


5.4 


2.9 


8.2 


4.9 ■ 


4.6 


.4.7 


8.5 


5.2 


5.1 


■4.3 


5.0 


8.0 


4.9 


1.0 


0.3 


1.0 


1.3 


0.7 


0,9 


0.3 


1.0 


1.1 


0.8 


1.4 


0.9 


1.5 


0.8 


1.4 


1.2 


0.5 


1.3 


0.7 


1.0 



Source; Cormiittee staff analysis, DHEW/OCR, Data on Earned Degrees Conferred from Institutions of Hljther Education , By , Race 
Ethnicity; and Se x. Academic Year. 1975-76 and 1976-77. 




Table 5' MER OFM'S DEGREES AW TO HACKS, BY HEU) OF SIM 

jHDM OFnennmi 1976-77 and me 



1 



1976-1977 



Field of 
Study 



Total, Total, Black Black ' Number of Number of 

(testef's Black Master's Master's HBC's no;- s 

Master's froi fromnoh- Awarding Awarding 

HBC's HBC's D eorees Degrees 



TotsU 
All Fields 

•> . 

Agriculture and 
Nafura) Resources 

Architecture and 
Environ. Design 

Area Studies' 

Biological Sciences 

Business and 



CoimuniCatioflS 
Conpgter and 
Infoniation 
Education 
Engineering 



Arts . 

Foreign Languages 
Health Professions 
Home Economics 
Law 

Letters 

Library Science 
Mathematics 
Physical Sciences 
Psychology 
Public Affairs ' 
and Services 

Social Sciences 
Theology 

Inter-Disciplinary 
Studies 



316,737 !il,028 


4 541 


16.487 


29 


3,735 


51 


12 


39 


5 


3.219 


162 


20 


142 


3 


971 


55 


3 


52 


1 


7,154 


206 


82 


124 


16 


46,262 


1,621 


203 


1.418 


9 


3,092 


167 


18 


149 


1 


2.724 


66 


12 


54 


3 


126.710 12,700 


3,352 


9,348 


26 


15,875 


237 


8 


229 


3 


8,624 


261 


19 


242 


5 


3,178 


99 


15 


84 


5 


13,092 


657 


13 


644 


3 


2,340 


110 


14 


96 


4 


1,574 


26 


0 


26 


1 


10,493 


388 


85 


303 


14 


7,592 


388 


99 


289 


5 


3,698 


133 


27 


106 


10 


5,296 


93 


26 


67 


9 


8,320 


506 


113 


393 


9 


19,696 


1,876 


221 


1,655 


. 10 


15,489 


969 


198 


771 


20 


3,127 


64 


1 


63 , 


1 


4,476 


193 


0 . 


193 


0 



951 

90 

103 
84 
443 

4S2 

142 

141 
629 
231 

320 

256 
272 
119 
39 



103 
369 
360 
361 

260 

473 
172 

177 



1975-1976 



Total, Total, Black Black Number of Number of 

Master's Black Master's Master's HBC's non-H C s 

Master's from from non- Awarding Awarding 

HBC' s HBC's Degrees ' Degrees . 



310,470 20,351 4,548 15,803 28 



3,322 77 



Source: Coiiittee staff analysis, DHEW/OCR, Data on Earned 
anri Aradmic Year, 1976-1977 and 1975-1976 . 



3,207 
897 
6,608 

42,297 

3,103 

2,524 
128,403 
15,914 

8,790 

3,489 
12,562 
2,152 

I, 442 

II, 209 

7,998 
3,852 
5,403 
7,808 



40 
15 



195 

26 0 

215 60 

1,549 152 

170 11 

60 5 

12,440 3,537 



233 
277 



9 
15 



119 16 



622 
104 
37 
455 

426 
130 
137 
416 



14 
27 
0 

92 

96 
24 
40 
39 



17,151 1,615 166 



15,795 
2,840 



883 
55 



5 



3,704 110 1 



37 5 



180 
26 
155 

1,397 

159 

S5 
8,903 
224 

262 

103 
' 608 
77 
37 
363 

330 
106 



14 



25 



5 
3 
4 
1 

15 



97 12 

377 7 

,449 6 

699 18 

50 1 

109 1 



937 



96 
90 
443 

420 

142 

132 
618 
230 

312 

264 
255 
118 
40 
469 

115 
3S1 
374 
357 

231 

468 
164 

159 



Deflrees Conferred From Institutions of High pr FHncatlon, Bv Race. Ethnicity, 



0 



4fi 



TABLE 5: PROPORTION OF MASTER'S DEGREES AWARDED TO BUCKS , 
BY FIELD OF STUDY AND TYPE OF INSTITUTION; 19/6-77 AND 1975-76 



1976-1977 



Field of Stu^y 



Black Percent HBC Percent 
of Tptal - . of Total 
Uaster's Black Master's 



Percent of Black Percent 
H3C's Among of non-UBC 
All Insts* Master^s 



Total, AllFields 6.6 



iigricttlture & Nat. 

Resources 
Architecture & 

Enviromntal Des, 
Area Studies 
Biological Sciences 



mt 

Comclcatlons 
Cooputer & Infor*^ 

^ nation 
w Education 



Fine & Applied 
■ Arts 



Health Professions 
Ho]» Econooiics 
Lav 

Letters 

Library Science 
Hathenatics 
Physical Sciences 
iPsychology 
Public Affairs & 
Servicea 

.Social Sciences 



Inter-Disciplinary 
Studies: 



21.6 



5,3 



1975-75 



Black Percent HBC Percent Percent of 
of Total of Total HBC'b Among 
Master's Black Master's All Insts. 



Black Percent 
of non-HBC 
Master's 



6.6 



22.3 



2.9 



5.2 



1 L 




jt J 


1 1 
l.i , 


9 1 


Ql 0 


5.6 


I.l 


s.o 


12.3 


2.8 


4.5 


6,1 


7.7 


, 2.0 


5.6 


5.7 


5.5 


1.2 


5.4 


2.9 


0 0 


1 1 


1,3 


2,9 


39.8 


3.5 


1.8- 


3.3 


27.9 


3.1 


2.4 


3.5 


12.5 


2.0 


3.1 


3.7 


7 i U 


1 A 

X.v 


J.J 


Ik 


10.8 


0.7 


4.9' 




Qd J 


n 7 


e 1 


2.4 


18,2 


2.1 


2.0 


2.4 ■ 


8.3 


' 1,5 


2.2 


10.0 


26.4 


4.0 


1.6 


9.7 


28.4 


3.9 . 


7.2 


1.5 




1.3 




1.5 


3.9 


1.3 


. 1.4 


3.0 


7,3 


, 1.5 


2.8 


c 

3.2 


5.4 


1.3 


3.0 


J. i 








1 A 
J.I 






3.0 


5.0 


2.0 


1.1 


4.9 


■ 5.0 


2.3 


1.2 


4.8 


U 


12.7 


3.3 


4.1 


4.8 


26.0 


3,3 


3.6 


1.7 


0,0 


2.5 


1.7 


2.6 


0.0 


2.4 


2,6 


3.7 


21.9 


2.8 


2.9 


4.1 


20.2 


3,0 


3.3 


5.1 


25.5 


4.6 


■ 

3.9 


5.3 


22.5 


4,2 


4.2 


3.6 


20.3 


2.6 


2.9 


3.4 • 


18.5 


2,3 


2.8 


1,8 


28.0 


2.4 


1.3 


2.5 


29.2 


3,1 


1.8 


6,1 


22.3 


2.4 


4.8 


5,3 


9.4 


1.9 


4.9 


9.5 


11.8 


3.7 


8.5 


9.4 


10.3 


2,5 


8,6 


,6,3 


.20,4 . 


4.1 


^1 


5.6 


20.8 


3.7 


4.5 


2,0 


1,6 


.0,6 


2.0 


1.9 


9.1 


-0.6 


' 1.8 


4,3 


0.0" , 


0.0 


4.3 


. 3.0 


0,9 . 


0,6 


2,9 



Source! Coonlttee: staff analysis, DHEH/OCR, Data on Earned Degrees Conferred from Inatitutions of Higher Education . By Bace, Ethnicity, and > 
. Sex. Academic Year 1975-76 and 197fi4977. . 



TABLE I NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE 0? DOCTORATES AWARDED, BV RACIAL/EVHNIC GRODP 
AND U.S. CITIZENSHIP STATUS: 1974 TO 1979 



Racial/Ethnic Group, 


1974 




4 

1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


tuizensnip 

Number Percentage 


Number Percentage 


Number Percentage 


Number Percentage 


Niber Percentage 


Number Percentage 


Total ^ 


33,000 


100.0' 


32,913 


lOO.O 


32,923 


100.0. 


31,672 


100.0 


30,850 


100.0 


31,200 lOO'O^ 


D.S. Citizens 
Black 
White 

Other Hinorltles 


846 
23,442 
677 


2.6 
71.0 
2.1 


* 989 
24,183 
733 


3.0 
,73.5 
2.2 


1,085 
24,204 
821 


3.3 
73.5 
2.5 


1,109- 
22,824 
979 


3.5 
72.1 
3.1 


1,029 
21,601 
1,029 


3.3 
70.0 
3.3 


1,050 3.4 ■ 
21 ,750 69.7 
1,047 3.4 


Non-resident Aliens,^ 
Others and Unknown ^ 


3,447 
3,717 


10.4 
11.3 


■3,531 
. 2,814 ■ 


10.7 
8.5 


3,518' 
2,577 


10.7 
7.8 


3,447 
2,466 


10.9 
7.8 


3,416 
2,872 


11.1 
9.3 


3,574 11.5 
2,839 9.) 



A' . 



Source: Comlttee staff analysis. National Research Council , Doctorate Recipients From United States Iln1vefs1!lesi Sunary Reports, 
. 1974 to 1979. - 

'Note: Percentages do not equal lOO.'O because Totals exceed sum of racial/ethnic groups (see Jy below). 
1/ Totals Include Individuals who did not report citizenship. 

U Includes foreigners with 'permanent visas (liilgrants)and those who provided no usable response to the iteis on "racial or ethnic group." 
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TABLE 8. NUMBER AND, PROPORTION OF DOCTORATE RECIPIENTS, CITI ENSHIP STATUS, RACIAL/ETHNIC GROUP, 

By FIELD OF STUDY: 197? TO 19^9 

[Racial /ethnic categories, except non-resident aliens, inclode U.S. citizens and 
foreigners with pemiankt visas (linini grants)] 









1977 






t 




1978 ■ 








Pl/il 




Field af Study 


Total^ 


Black yhite 


Other U.S. 
N/R Minorities 
Aliens and Un- 
known y 


y 

Total 


Black White N/R 
Aliens 


Other U.S. 
Minorities 
and Un- 
, known ' i.' 


Total 


Black White N/R 
Aliens 


Minorities 
and Un"2, 
known 


Total Doctorates 


31,672 


1,186 


23,411 


3,447 


2,774 


30,850 


1,100 


22,132 


3,416 


3,297 . 


31,200 


1 ,106 22,222 3,57'4 3,355 


Physical Sciences 
Engineering 
Life Sciences 


4,369 
2,641 
4,767 


44 
15 
68 


3,051 
1,412 
3,506 


677 
773 
666 


505 
366 
412 


4,193 
2,423 
4,887 


54 
13 
79 


2,840 
1,160 
3,483 


645 
767 
662 


562 .. 

411 

541 


4,298 
2,494 
5,076 


52 

.20 
'61 


2,926 667 
1,154 816. 
* 3,555 680 


566 . 

442 

541 


Social Sciences ' 
Humanities 
Professional Fields 


6,504. 
4,559 
1,340 


220 
108 
■44 


5,01T' 
3,687 
99,7 


565 
216 
166. 


485 
■414 
106 


6,453 
4,235 
1,454 


212 
90 
54 


4,806 
3,409 
1,043 


535 
197 
195 


421 
135 


0,3/9 
4,143 
1,414 


2?0 
130 

■ 51 


4,767 550 
3,230 197 
1*,033 1,81 


589 
450 
117 


Education 


7,448 


607 


5,718 


379 


479 


7,190 


598 


5,381 


412 


. 630 ' 


.7,370 


57(1 


^2. 479 


648 


Percent Distribution 






1 




f 




















Total ' 


IQO.O 


3.7 


, 73.9 

w 


10.9 


. 8.8 


100.0 


3.6 


r71.7 


11.1 


10.7 


100.0 


3.5 


71.2 11.5 


10.8 


Physical Sciences 

Engineering 

Life Sciences ^ 


100^ 

looi 


1.0 
0;6 
,1.4 


69 a) 15.5 
,53.V 29.3 
73.5 14.0 


11.6 
13.9 
8.6 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


1.3 
'0.5 
T.6 


67.7 
47,9 
71.3 


15.4 
31.7 
. 13.5 


13.4 
17.0 
11.1 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


1.2 
0.8 
1.2 


68.1 15.5 
46.3 32.7 
72.0 13.4 


■ 13.2 
17.7 
10.7 


Social Sciences 
Humanities 

PFOfessiowl FieldSi*, 


100.0 
100.0 
JM.O 


3.4 

2.1 
3.3 


77iO 
80.9 
74.4 


• 8.7 
4.7 
12.4 


7.5 

9.1 ■ 
7.9 


'lOO.O 
100.0 
,100.0 


3.3 
2.1 
3.7 


74.5 
80.5 
71.7 


8.3 
4.7 
13.4 


9.2 
9.9 
9.3 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


3.4 
3.1 
3.6 


•/4.7 8.6 

78.0 4.8 

73.1 12.8 


.9.2 
,10.9 
8.3 


Education 


100.0 


9.2 


76.8 


5,1 


6.4 


lOC.O 


8.3 


74.8 


5.7 


8.8 


100.0 


7.7 


73.8 5.5 


8.8 



Source: Coiittee staff analysis. National Research Council. Doctorate Recipients From Unit ed St ates Universities. Summary Repyts, 1977 to 1979 , 



Note: Percentages do not equal 100.0 because Totals exceed sum of racial/ethnic groups (see'l/ belowT 

1/ Totals include individuals who did not report citizenship status. 
ll Includes American Indians, Asians, Hispanics, and Others/Unknown. 
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TABIE 9. DISTRIBOTION BY FIELD OF STUDY OF ALL AND SELECTED RACIAL/EHMC/CITIZENSHIP 

GROUP DOCTORAIE RECIPIENTS: 1974 to 1979 



01 



Field of Study 



Total 



197 /> 

U.S. U.S. N/R 
Black White Alien 



Total, All Fields 



Physical Sciences 
Engineering 
Life Sciences 

Social Sciences 
Humanities 
Professional Fields 

Education 



33,000 846 
100.0 100.0 



23,442 3,447 
100.0 100.0 



14.8 
9.5 
14.8 

18.7 
15.7 
^.5 



5.4 
1.9 
8.2 

12.6 
8.9 
3.8 



13.9 
6.7 
14.0 

19.9 
17.3 
4.4 



22.0 
21.3 
21.6 

15.8 
6.4 
4.0 



1975 



U.S. U.S. N/R U.S. U.S. N/R 

Total Black White Alien Total Black White Alien 



32,913 989 
100.0 100.0 

14.5 3.6 
9.0 1.1 
15.3 5.6 



22. C 59.2 



23.7 8.9 



1977 

07^: "(JTT. ff7ir~ 

Total Black White Alien 



Total, All Fields 31,672 1,109 22,824 3,447 

100.0 100.0 .100.0 100.0 

Physical Sciences 13.8 3.8 13.0 19.6 

Engineering 8.3 1.0 5.6 22.4 

Life Sciences 15.1 5.0 15.0 19.3 

Social Sciences 20.5 17.9 21.5 16.4 

Humanities 14.4 8.6 15.7 6.3 

Professional Fields 4.4 3.7 4.3 5.0 

Education . 23.5 60.0 24.9 11.0 



19.2 
15.3 
4.5 



16.1 
8.9 
3.5 



24,183 
100.0 

13.5 
6.3 
15.0 

20.1 
16.7 
4.5 



3,531 
100.0 

21.0 
22.9 
19.7 

15.7 
6.4 
4.6 



32,923 1,085 24,204 
100.0 100.0 100.0 



22.3 61.2 



24.0 9.8 



1978 



Total 



U.S. U.S. 

Black White 



Alien 



13.5 
8.5 
15.1 

20.0 
14.8 
4.6 



2.5 
1.1 
5.8 

15.9 
8.4 

4.9 



12.7 
5.8 
14.8 

21.2 
16.1 
4.6 



3,518 
100.0 

19.9 
22.7 
19.4 

16.7 
6.7 
4.7 



23.5 61.5 24.9 9.8 



Total 



Black White 



m 

Alien 



1,029 21,601 3,416 pi, 2,00 1,050 21,750 3,574 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



30.850 


1,029 


21,601 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


13.6 


5.0 


12.8 


7.9 


0.9 


4.9 


15.8 


6.7 


15.8 


20.9 


18.6 


21.7 


13.7 


7.8 


15.4 


4.8 


4.5 


4.7 


23.3 


56.7 


24.6 



18.9 
22.5 
19.4 

15'J 
5,8 
5.8 

12.1 



13.8 
8.0 
16.3 

20.4 
13.3 
4.6 



4.6 
1.6 
5.0 

19.6 
11.3 
5.0 



13.1 
5.0 
16.5 

21.5 
14.4 
4.7 



23.6 53.0 24.8 



18.7 
22.8 
19.0 

15.4 
5,5 \ 

13.4 



'Source: National Research Council, Doctorate Recipients From United States Universities, Summary Reports, . 
1974 to 1979 (Table 5). 
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mE 10. COMPAiaSON OF Da^TORATE HECIPIENIS BY PREVIOUS DEGREE, Blf RACE: ,1978 



.level of Degree 


Total 




Physical Sciences 


Life Sciences 


Social Sciences 


Humanities 


Education 


Black 


Hhite 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black White 


Black 


White 


Black White 


DflCCaXdUrC&ie in 'dame 

Field 


49.9 


55.3 


87.2 


80.9 


29.0 


41.1 


57.6 62.5 


61.3 


67.0 


46.3 40.9 


Kaater's In Any Field 


91.0 


81.5 


61.5 


54.7 


72.5 


58.5 


83.2 82.7 


87.5 


88.8 


97.4 97.4 



Source? Conmlttee staff analysiB, unpublished data, Natioaal Research Council, 1978. 

Rote: Example for reading this table— 87.2Z cf the Blacks awarded doctorates in the physical sciences in 1978 also obtained their 
baccalaureates In the saioe field. 
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mi 11. DimBUnCN OF POSTDOCTORAL ACnM PLANS, BY KACE: 

1974 TO 1979 



\ 



Postdoctoral Activity 
Plan 


1974 1 


1975 


1976 


1977 1 


1978 


1979 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White iBlack 


White 1 Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Total Doctoral Recipients 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOO.C 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Study 


6.4 


13.7 


5.9 


14.8 


6.2 


15.9 


6.9 


16.7 


7.1 


17.7 


6.6 


17.8 


Employment 


90.0 


83.7 


90,5 


82.1 


89.0 


80.7 


88.0 


79.9 


88.0 


78.9 


89.3 


79.6 


Educational Institutions 


68.9 


56.6 


71.3 


55.6 


69.8 


■ 55.1 


69.3 


' 53.1 


63.3 


51.2 


62.6 


49.2 


• Industry/Business 


3.8 


9.7 


2.5 


9.1 


2.6 


8.4 


3.5 


1 9.1 


4.9 


10.3 


6.2 


12.1 


GovernDient 


9.3 


9.4 


9.7 


9.5 


10.5 


9.2 


9.5 


' 9.6, 


10.3 


8.9 


13.2 


9.3 


Non-Profit 


2.8 


3.9 


3.0 


4.2 


2.0 


,4.4 


3.1 


; 4.6 


4.1 


5.2 


2.9 


5.3 


Other/Unknora 


5.1 


4.2 


3.9 


3.7 


4.1 


3.6 


2.7 


1 3.4 


5.5 


3.4 


4.5 


3.6 ■ 


Status Unknown 


3.7 


2.6 


3.6 


3.0 


4.8 


3.3 


5.1 




4.9 


3.4 


4.1 


2.6 



Source: Coimittee staff analysis, National research Council, Doctorate Recipients from United States Universities, 
Supgiary Reports, 1974 to 1979 (Table 5). . \ 
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TABLE 12. TIME LAPSE IN YEARS BETOEEN BACCALAUREATE AND DOCTORATE AND MEDIAN AGE 
OF PH.D RECIPIENT, BY FIELD. BY RACE: 1978 



Field of Study 


"Registered" Time Lapse (Years) 


Total Time Lapse (Years) 


Black 


White. 


Black 


White 


All Fields 


6.44 


6.19 


12.26 


8.92 


Physical Sciences 
Life Sciences 
Social Sciences 


6.08 
6.11 
6.65 


5.65 
5.70 
5.98 


9.38 
10.13 
8.58 


6.65 
7.00 
8.10 


Humanities 
Education 


6.25 
6.45 


7.37 
6.66 


11.38 
15.15 


10.17 
12.66 



CO 
00 



Median Age at I3uccalaureate 



Black 



White 



All Fields 


23.74 


22.58 


Physical Sciences 


22.29 


22.28 


Life Sciences 


23.07 


22.45 


Social Sciences 


23.69 


.22.56 


Humanities 


23.12 


22.43 


Education 


, 2^.06 


23.50 



Median Agu at Beginning of Graduate Study 



Source: Committee staff analysis, unpublished data, National Research Council, 1978. 
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B^ack 


White 


Black 


White 


29.56 


25.31 


36.00 


31.50 


25.59 


23.29 


31.67 


' 28.94 


27.09 


23.75 


33.20 


29.45 


25.62 


24.68 


32.27 


30.66 


28.25 


25.23 


34.50 


32.60 


32.76 


29.50 


39.21 


36.16 



Median Age at Doctorate 
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TABLE 13. TOTAL AND BLACK-FIRST PROFESSIONAL ENROLLHENT BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, FOR THOSE STATES 
WHERE HBC PROGRAMS WERE OFFERED: FALL 1978 AND FALL 1976 



. ^ ■ ^ ■ Total Total Black Black Nimber of Mir of 

Date and State Enrollment Black HBC ncn-HBC HBC'swIth non-HBC's witD 

Enrollment Enrollment Enrol litent First Prof. Program First Prof. Program 



Fill, 1978 

Total, United States 
Total, 7 States & D.C. 

Alabama 

Dist. of Coluntla 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi > 
lorth Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 



1/ 



256,591 


11,424 


2,538 


8,886 


47,308 


4,143 


2,538 


1,605 


3,411 


196 


103 


93 


8,760 


1,574 


1,113 


461 


5,689 


428 . 


272 


156 


3,989 


262 ^ 


141 


121 


1,736 


80 


4 


71) 




372 


115 


25) 


5,503 , 


709 


575 


134 


13,736 


522 


215 


307 



441 
65 

6 
7 
6 
5 

4 
6 

8 
23 



Fall, 1976 

Total, United States 
Total, 6 States & D.C. 

Alabama 

Dist. of Colun^la 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

/' 

Nortli Carolina 
' Tennessee 
Texas 



245,790 


1U81 


2,i54 


9,027 


43,085 


3,528 


2,154 


1,374 


2,915 


224 


142 


82 


8,173 


1,273 


834 


439 


^4,462 


333 


206 


127 


5,135 


2S3 


130 


123 


4.439 


350 


115 


235 


4,994 


643 


m 


120 


12,967 


452 


204 


248 



1 



454 
60 

6 
5 
5 
6 

5 

8 
25 



Source: Coimlttee staff analysis, DHEW/OCR, Racial. Ethnic, and Sex Enrollment Data From Institutions of Higher Education, 
iaiUaZB-and unpublished data. Fall 1978. 
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TABLE U. BLACK PROPORTION OF FIRST PROFESSIONAL ENROLLMENT. BY J^PJ 0» " 
HHERE HBC PROGRAHS HERE OFFERED: FALL 1978 AND FALL 1976 



Date and iState 



Black Percent 
:if Total 
En.'ollment 



Fall 1978 



HBC Percent 
of Total 
Black 



Total, United States 
ToUl,,7 States J D.C. 


4.5 

8.8 


22.2 
61.3 


Alabama 

District of Columbia 

Georgia 

Louisiana 


5.7 

18.0 
7.5 
. 6.6 


52.6 
70.7 

00.0 

53.8 


Mississippi 
North Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 


4.6 
8.3 
12.9 
3.8 


5.0 

30.9 
ftl 1 

41.2 


Fall 1976 






Total, United States 
Total, 6 States & D.C. 


4.5 . 
8.2 


19.3 
61.1 


Alabama 

District of Columbia 

Georgia 

Louisiana 


7.7 
15.6 
7.5 
4.9 


63.4 
65.5 
61.9 
51.4 


North Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 


7.9 
12.9 
3.5 


32.9 
81.3 
45.1 



Percent of HBt^s 
Among All 
Institutions 



14.3 
12.5 
14.3 
16.7 

25.0 
14.3 
11.1 
4.2 



I. 7 

II. 8 

25.0 
16.7 
.15.7. 
.14.3 

16.7 
11.1 
3.8 



lack Percent 
of Hon-HBC 
Enrollment 



3.5 
3.7 

2.9 
6.3 
2.9 
3.2 

4.4 
6.0 
2.8 
2.3 



3.7 
3.4 

3.1 
6.3 

3.0 
2.5 

5.5 
2.8 
2.0 



and unpublished data, Fall 1978. 
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TABLE 15. mER AND PROPORTION OF FIRST PROFESSIONAL DEGREES CONFERRED TO BLACKS, BY FIELD OF STUDY 

AND TYPE OF INSTITUTION: 1976-77 AND 1975-75 



Total Black Black Black Percent of 

Field of Study First First Percent Degrees Black Total 

Professional Professional, of Total from from HBC s 

Degrees Degrees HBC's 



Numfaer Percent Black tkberof Black 

of HBC's of HBC's Degrees Non-HBC!s Percent of 

Conferring Among All .from Conferring Non-HBC 

Degrees Institutions Non*HBC's Degrees Total 



1976-1977 



Total, All Fields 


64,374 


2,537 , 


3.9 


552 


21.8 


8 


1.1 . 


1,985 


422 


3.1 


Dentistry 
Hed'iclne 

Veterinary Hedlcine 


5,187 
13,574 
1,586^ 


204 
710 
28 


: 3.9 

■ 5.2 
1.8 


82 
155 
23 


40.2 
21.8 
82.1 


2 
2 

•. 1 


3.4 
1.8 
5,3 


122 
555 

■■ s ■ 


56 

108 
IB 


2.4- 

4 1 

4.1 
0.3 


Law 

THmIoov 
other Fields 


34,363 
4,209 


1,349 
46 


3.9 
3 7 

• 1.1 


213 , 
79 


15.8 
39.5 


4 
3 


2.3 
1.7 


1,136 
121 ' 
46 


167 
170 
54 


3.3 
2.3 
l.T 


1975-1976 






















Total, All Fields 


62,494 


2,694 


4.3 


544 


20.2 


10 


■ 2.4 


2,150 


413 


3.5 


Dentistry 
Hedlclne 

Veterinary Hedlclne 


5,478 
13,487 

1,532 


181 
708 
18 


'3.3 
5.2 
1.2 


69 
160 
16 


38.1 
22.6 
88.9 


2 
2 
1 


3.5 
1.9 
5.3 


112 
548 
2 


55 
105 
17 


2.1 

4.1 •' 
0.1 


Law 

Theology 
Other Fields 


32,483 
5,247 
4,267 


1,519 

20&' 


4.7 
3,9 
1.5 


76 


14.7 
36.9 


4 
5 


2.4 
2.9 


1.296 
130 
62 


163 
166 
50 


4.0 

2.5 . 
1.5 



Source: Coimiittee staff analysis, DhEW/OCR, Data on Earned Degrees Conferred From Institutions of Higher Education b v Race. Ethnicity, and 
Sex, Academic Years 1975-1976 and 197R^ 



Tmi6. m ia© PEimGE OF DOOOR^ 
MS OF SM(M) EEm MTiniai^ 1978 







U.S. Black 


■U.S. White 


Foreign Students and Other 

,S. llinqrities 1/ 
amber Percent 


Type of Award 


Total ^wards, 
All, Races 


Recipients 
Number Percent 


Recipients 
'Number' ■ Percent 



NSF Fellowships 
NSF Traineesbips 
NIH Fellowship - 
ma Traineeshii^s 
NDEA Fellowships 
NDEA Traineeships 

Institutional Awards 
University Fellow- 

;iBhipS 

Teaching Assistant- 
ships 

Reasearch Assistant- 
ships 
Other Institutional 
Funds 2/ 



725 
422 
562 

1,541 
1,053 
65 



16. 
2 

20 
33 
21 
2 



2.2 
0.5 
3.6 
2.1 
2.0 
3.1 



381 
3]5 
482 
1,344 
932 
5i 



5,266 

13,193 
10,206 
2,131 



179 

243 
156 
95 



3.4 

1.8 
1.5 
4.5 



3,879 

10,114 
7,118 
1,562 



80.1 


128 


17.7 


Rfi 9 


45 


10.7 


85.8 


60 


10.7 


87.2 


164 


10.6 


88.5 


100 


9.5 


78.5 


12 


18.5 


73.7 


1,208 


22.9 


76.7 


2,836 


21.5 


69.7 


2,932 


28.7 


73.3 


474 


22.2 



Source: Committee staff analysis, unpublishd data, National Research Council, 1978, 

1/ Although individual totals for foreign students and other U,S. minorities were not available by sources of support, 
" non-resident aliens received 3,416 doctorates (11.1 percent) and other U,S. minorities received 1,029 doctorates 



(3.3 percent) in 1978, 
2/ Includes all institutional grant and fellowship awards not listed. 
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TABLE 17. DISTRIBUTION OP SELECTED FEDERAL SOURCES OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
TO DOCTORATE RECIPIENTS, FIELD AND BY RACE: 1978 



Typdvof fefleral Supjiort 



Total ReclpientBf Physical „ / 

All Fields Sciences Enginasring 



Humanities 

Lifa Sciancas Social Sciancas E3acation and Professional 

Fields 



00 



I^SF FeUovships 
Blfick 
White 

Foreign and Other Minorities 
KSF Traineeehips 
Black 
Hhito 

Foreign and Other Minorities 

NIR Traineeshipa 
Black 
White 

Foreign and Other Minorities 

NDEA Fellowships 
. Black 
White 

Foreign and Other Minorities 

NASA Traineeships 
Black 
White 

Foreign and other Minorities 

Percent Distribution 
NSF Fellowships 
Black 
White 

Foreign and Other Minorities 

NSF Trainee ships 
Black 
White 

Foreign and Other Minorities 

hlH Traln(^eshipB 
Black 
White 

Foreign and Other Minorities 

NDEA Fellowships 
Black 
White 

Foieit,n and Other Minorities 

NASA Traineeships 
Black 
White 

Foreign and Other Minorities 



16 


1 
i 




177 


128 


38 


2 


0 


375 


124 


45 


15 


33 


2 


lr344 


55 


164 


14 


21 


2 


932 


82 


100 


8 


2 


0 


51 


16 



12 



100.0 
100. Q 
100. Q 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 

100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



6.3 
30.5 

29.7 

0.0 
33.1 
33.3 



9.5 

8.8 
8.0 



0.0 
31.4 
33.3 



0 
69 
44 

0 

57 
10 



0 

33 
ID 



0 

25 
4 

0 

19 

7 



0.0 
11.9 
34.4 



0.0 
15.2 
22.2 



0.0 

2.7 
4.0 



0.0 
37.3 
58.3 



3 

117 
17 

0 

85 
9 

14 
826 
105 

1 

77 
5 

1 

11 

0 



18.8 
20.1 
13.3 



0.0 
22.7 
20. G 



4.8 
8.3 
5.0 



50.0 
21.6 
0.0 



71 



SOURCE: committee staff analysis, unpublished data, National Research Council, 1978. 



3 

157 
21 

2 

89 
8 

16 

398 
30 

5 

235 
22 

1 
2 

1' 



18.8 
27.0 
16.4 

100.0 
23.7 
17.8 



100.0 


6.1 


0.0 


42.4 


48.5 


100.0 


4.1 


2.5 


a. 5 


29.6 


100.0 


8,5 


6.1 


64.0 


18.3 



23.8 

25.2 
22.0 



50.0 
3.9 

.8.3 



8 
45 

3 

0 

10 
2 



0 

12 
1 



10 
92 
10 

0 

2 

0 



50.0 
7.7 
2.3 

0.0 
2.7 
4.4 

0.0 
0.9 
0.6 



47.6 

9.9 
10.0 



0.0 
3.9 
0.0 



1 

16 

5 

0 

10 
1 



1 

20 
4 



3 

421 
51 

b 
1 

0 



6.3 
2.8 
3.9 

0.0 
2.7 
2.2 

3.0 
1.5 
2.4 



14.3 
45.2 
51.0 



0.0 

-2.0 
0.0 
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18/ DISTRIBUTION OF INSTITUTIONAL SOURCES OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT TO DOCTORATE 
RECIPIENTS, BY FIELD AND BY RACE; 1978 



Type of Inatltutional Support 



Total Recipientgi 
All Fields 



PhyBlcal 
Sciences 



Engineering Life Sciences Social ScienceB Education 



Huiitanities 
and Professional 
Fields 



Dnlvecaity Fellowships 
Black 

foreign and other Minocities 

Teaching Aisiatantihips 
Black 
Hhlte 

Foreign and other Minorities 

Research Asslstantahipa 
Black 
Hhite 

Foreign and Other Minorities 

Educational Funds of industry 
Black 
Hhite 

Foreign and Other Minorities 

Other Institutional Funds 
Black 
Khite 

Foreign and Other Minorities 

Percent Distribution 

Dniveriity Fellowships 
Black 
Hhite* 

Foreign and Other Minorities 

Teaching Assiitantahips 
Black 
H))ite 

Foreign and other Minorities 

Research Assiitantehips 
Black 
Hhite 

Foreign and Other Minorities 

Educational Fiinds of Industty 
Black 
Hhite 

Foreign and Other Minorities 

Other Institutional Funds 
Black 
Hhite 

■ Foreign and Other Minorities 



179 


13 


1 


IJ 


51 


63 


33 


3,879 


• 575 


183 


514 ■ 


930 


450 


1,277 




111 


167 


142 


257 


110 


295 


243 


31 


2 


24 


54 


92 


40 


10,114 


1,995 


391 


1,505 


2,409 


1,353 


2,461 


2,636 


814 


465 


346 


493 


238 


480 


1S6 


17 


4 


16 


42 


66 


11 


7,118 


1,777 


652 


1,620 


1,658 


804 


607 


2,932 


757 


901 


574 


373 


•170 


157 




A 
H 


1 


2 


7 


9 


3 


574 


129 


120 


65 


70 


102 


88 


174 




43 


24 


16 


1/ 






A 


n 

w 


6 


13 


60 


12 


1,562 


127 


50 


215 


382 


437 


351 


474 


56 


41 


77 


124 






100.0 


7.3 


0.6 


7.3 


28.5 


35.2 


21.2 


100.0 


14.)l 


4.7 


13.3 


24.0 


11,6 


31.6 


100.0' 


19.6 


13.8 


11.8 


21.3 


9.1 


24.4 


100.0 


12.B 


0.8 


9.9 


22.2 


37.9 


16.5 


100.0 


19.7 


3.9 


14.9 


23.8 


13.4 


24.3 


100.0 


28.7 


. 16.4 


12.2 


17.4 


8.4 


16.9 


100.0 


10.9 


2.6 


10.3 


26.9 


42.3 


7.1 


100.0 


25.0 


9.2 


22.6 


234 


11.3 


6.5 


100.0 


25.8 


30.7 


19.6 


12.7 


5.8 


5.4 


ipo.p 


l^A 


3.8 


7.7 


25.9 


34.{ 


11.5 


100.0' 


22.5 


20.9 


11.3 


12.2 


n.j 


15.3 


100.0 


24.7 


, 28.2 


13.8 


'9.2 


9.8 


14.4 


100.0 


4.2 


0.0 


6,3 


13.7 


63.2 


12.6' 


100.0 


8.1 


3.2 


13,8 


24.5 


26.0 


22.5 


' 100.0 


11.9 


8.6 ' 


16.2 


26.2 


19.2 


17.9 



SOORCEi.vCoiiBiittee staff analyfliB, unpublished data,National Reeeatch Council, 1978. 



TABLE 19, PEHCENTAGE OF DOCTOHATB RECIPIENTS BY SOURCES OF SUPPORT, BY FIELD, BY RACE; 1978 



Type of Support 


Totai 


, All Fields 


Physical Sciences 


Engineering 


Life Sciences 


U.S 


U.S 


Foreign 


U.S. 


U.S 


Foreign 


U.S. 


U.S. 


Foreign 


U.S. 


U.S. 


Foreign 




White , 


Black 


and Othei 


Hhite 


Black 


and Other 


Hhite 


Black 


and Other 


Hhite 


Black 


anddtber 


lotal Doctorate Recipients 


21,601 


1,029 


7,310 


2,764 


51 


1,286 1,065 


9 


1,277 3,422 


69 


1,274 


Doc borate Recloipfttfl RpMPtlnci 

AiyvwAciwc nowA^ACUUO (W^iWlil^ 


21,233 


996 


6,793 


2,746 


49 


1,224 1,053 


■9 


1,235 3,383 


67 


1,210 


Pfircent of Total Pacini pnti 


95.6 


96.B 


92.9 


9D.3 


96.1 


95.2 


98.9 


100.0 


96.7 


.98.9 


99.1 


95.0 


m Pellovshioi 


2.7 


1.6 


1.9 


6.4 


2.0 




0.0 


0.0 


J.O 


J.I) 


4.5 


1,4 


NSP Traineeehlpi 


1.8 


0.2 


0.7 


4.5 


0.0 


1 1 




0.0 






0.0 


0.7 


NIH F«U0V8hi^$ 


2.3 


2.0 


0.9 


1.1 


4.1 


0.9 


O.B 


11 .1 


0.2 


5.0 


6.0 


1.8 


NU TriiiMf(iihip8 


6.3 


3.3 


2.4 


2.0 


4.1 


.1.1 


3.2 


0.0 


0,8 


24.4 


20.9 


8.7 


m huovshipi 


4.4 


2.1 


1.5 


3.0 


4.1 


U 1 ( 




0.5 


U.J 




1.5 


0.4 


NDSl Direct loan 




13.4 


.. 4.2 


5.6 


0.2 


e 




11.1 






3.0 


2.5 


MttTiainncbipi . 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2, 


0.6 


0.0 


U.J 


1 


0.0 




U.J 


1.5 


0.0 


GIBiU 


11.2 


12.(1 


2.9 


10.7 


■12.2 


2 1 


11 Q 


33.3 




12 1 


17.9 


2.9 


UCMlouihipi 


0.4' 


0.0 


NA 


0.7 


0.0 


NA 


2.5 


0.0 


NA 


0.8 


0.0 


NA 


NDodrw HilHo rtllOHihipi 


0.6 n 


0.5 


0.3 


0.3 


2,0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 ' 


0.0 


0.0 


Oniveriity Mloiibm 


10.4 , 


18.0 


17.8 


20.1 


26.5 


19.4 


17.3 


11.1 


13.5 


15.2 


19.4 


11,7 


TMching AMlitantihipi 


47.4 


24.4 


41.7 


72.7 


63.3 


66.5 


37.1 ' 


22.2 


37.7 


44.5 


35,6 


2B.6 


RiMtiab Aioiitutihipi 


. 33.3 


15.7 


43.2 


64.7 


34,7 


61,8 


63.4 


44.4 


73.0 


47.9 


23.9 


47.4 


UuMtional FiiDds Induitry 


2.7 


2.6 


2.6 


4.7 


8.2 


3.5 


11.4 


11.1 


4.0 


1.9 


.3.0 


2.0 


Otiwt InititutiOMl Funds 


7.3 


9.5 


7.0 


4.6 


8,2 


4.6 


4.7 


0.0 


3.3 


6<4 


9.0 


6.4 : 


OiRi Earnings . 


56.0 


59.0 


33.5 


30.8 


18.4 


16.3 . 


48.0 


22.2 


22.1 


34.5 


28.4 


21.3 


Spouse 'a Earnings 


34.7 


22.8 


20.2 


28.9^ 


6.1 


14.3 


29.2 


22,2 


13.6 


34.4 


26.9 


19.8 


Ftaily ContriiMtion 


14.1 


8.1 


14.6 


10v5 


6.1 


12.0 


8.4 


0.0 


17.5 


13.1 


4.5 


12.1 


Othir Loans 


10.1. 


13.3 


7.6 


5.5 


8.2 


3.9 


6,3 


11.1 


5.6 


7.2 


7.5 


5.5 


Otbar 


4.5 


4.9 


16.0 


3.1 


12,2 


10.9 


3.3 


11.1 


13.4 


3.1 


1.5 


20.2 
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TAULK 19. P£KC£NTAGE OF UOCTOKATE KECU'lEN'l'S EY SOURCES Of SUPPORT, BV FIELD, BY RACE? 197B (con't) 



4i 





Social Sciences 


[iUHianities 




Professional Fields 


Education 


lypi of Suppoit 


U.S U.S Foreign 
White Black and Other 


U.S, U.S 
White Black 




Foreign 
and Othet 


U.S. U.S. Foreiqn 
White Black' 'and Other 


U.S. 
White 


U.S. 

Blaclt 


Foreign 
andotSer 



Totsl Doctorate Recipients 4,695 
Doctorate Recipients Reporting 4,636 
Percent of Total Recipients 98.7 



NSF FelMipi 
m Tfaineeshipi 



m mineeships 
MDttnUowiilpi 

VDSL Direct Loan 

NASI TiiinMibipi 

CI Bill 

AEC Fellowibipi 

IbodroH NilKn FeUovihipi 

University FeUoHihips 
Teaching Asiiitantihlps 
Reuarch Aiiistantehipe 
iducatioMl Fundg of Industry 
Other Inititutional Funds 



oi 



Earnings 
Spouse's Earnings 
Faiily Contribution 
Other Loans 
Other 



3.4 

I. 9 
5.1 
8.6 
5.1 

14.0 
0.1 

II. 0 
* 

0.8 

20.1' 
52.0' 
35.E 
1.5 

e.2 

57,5 
34.9 
17.6 
13.5 
4.6 



191 


1,262 


3,323 80 


714 


1,010 


46 


371 


5,312 


583 


1,126 


179 


1;116 


3,286 79 


626 


1,000 


45 


355 


5,229 


:568 


1,027 


93.7 


B8.4 


96.9 98.8 


87.7 


99.0 


97.8 


95.7 


98.4 


97.4 


91.2 



1.7 

I. 1 
5.0 
8.9 
2.8 

17.3 
0.6 

II. 7 
0.0 
0.6 

28.5 
30.2 
23.5 
3.9 
7.3 

51.4 
17.3 

9.5 
14.5 

5.6 



1.9 
0.7 
1.6 
2.7 
2.0 

6.6 

0.1 

3.2 

1 

0.6 

23.0 
44.2 
33.4 

I. 4 

II. 1 

39.5 
21.9 
16.2 
10.4 
17.9 



0.5 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 
12.1 

14.6 
0.1 
8.8 
0.0 
2.6 

33.2 
62.8 
12.1 
1.0 
8.6 

60.8 
38.4 
22.4 
13.3 
6.8 



0.0 
0.0 



2 

n.i 

0.0 
11.4 
0.0 
2.5 

40.5 
38.0 
8.9 
2.5 
6.3 

58.2 
26.6 

8.9 
12.7 

5.1 



0.5 
0.0 
0.2 
0.2 
7.5 

7.8 

0.0 

3.2 

NA 

2.1 

33.4 
55.6 
10.2 
0.8 
9.7 

48.2 
29.4 
15.3 
11.2 
15.0 



0.0 
0.5 
2.4 

I. 6 
3.3 

8.9 
0.0 
15.5 
0.0 
0.0 

13.6 
39.9- 
20.8 
5.4 
6.8 

67.5 
40.5 
12.3 

II. 0 
7.8 



2.2 
0.0 
4.4 
2.2 
2.2 

15.6 
0.0 

15.6 
0.0 
0.0 

a.9 

22.2 
8.9 
2.2 

15.6 

62.2 
35.6 

4.4 
17.8 

6.7 



0.6 
0.3 
0.6 
0.8 

I. 1 

4.5 

0.0 

3.1 

NA 

0.0 

24.2 
37.2 
26.2 
5.6 
6.8 

49.9 
23.7 
17.5 

II. 0 
22.0 



0.9, 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 

I. 8 

7.4 
0.1 

II. 6 
0.0 
2.3 

8.6 

25.6 
15.4 
2.0 



7B.1 
35.5 
10.0 
9.7 
4.0 



1.4 
0.0 

0.4 
O.G 

I. 8 

12.3 

:0.0 

io.9 

0.0 
.5.1 

II. 1 
16.2 
11.6 

1.6 
10.6 

69.0 
23.9 

8.6 
13.7 

4.2 



0.3 
0.2 
0.3 
0.1 
1.0 

6.6 

0.0 

S.2 

NA 

0.0 

10.7 
23.2 
16.6 
1.7 



60.9 
26.6 
14.3 
10.6 
16.5 



SOURCE! Committee staff analysis, uni 
* Less than 0.1 



ipublished data, National Research Council, 1978. 
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TABIE20. GRADm a PFDfESSm' OPPOIOMTIES 
' iY.RACE: 1978-79 MD O-80 



Date ind Status of ted Total, All Races Black tilte Hispaiic Asian Anerican Indi^ 



1978- 79 Keiiipients 

iyt«n \ ' ; 354 157 93 60 29 15 

Percent Distribution 'I 100.0^ 44.4 26.3 16.9 8.2, 4.2 

1979- 80 Continuation Awards 

Nunber | 303 142 79 50 21 11 

Percent of 1978-79 Awards 85.6 9C.4 84.9 83.3 72.4 73.3 

i 

1979-80 New Secipients 

' Mer ' 566 315 131 . 74 26 20 

Percent Distribution, 100.0^ 55.7 23.1 13.1 4.6 3.5 

Change in Percent Distri- 
i, bution, 1978-79 to ' 



+11.3 -3.2 -3.8 -3.6! -0.7 

f 1 

.. .... ■ 1, 

Source: Cannittee staff analysis, unpublished data^ M^IMl, Graduate Training Branch. ' 
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NOTES • .\ 

1. DHEW, Health Resources Administration, T he Treatment Practices of 
Black, Physicians , April 1979, p. XI. 

2. DHEW, Office for Civil Rights, Racial, Ethnic and Sex Enrollment Data 
from Institutions ofj Higher Education , Fall 1976. 

See also Access of Black Americans to Higher Education: How Open is / 



the Door ?, ,( January 1979), report of the National Advisory Committee 
on Black Higher Education and Black Colleges and Universities. / 

3. These proportions were based on an analysis of unpublished oIr 
enrollment data to calculate the percentages of Black full-time 
graduate and professional students. 

The need for consistency in data gathering is demonstrated by thfe fact 
that OCR's racial figures vary depending on the criteria of each 
table; e.g.; OCR Tables 10 and 17 both enumerate full-ti.ne graduate 
students but Table 10 does not include non-residert aliens, thus 
distorting the percentage of various racial groups in the entire 
graduate population. 

4. National Research Council, National Academy of Sciences, Doctorate 
Recipients from United States Universities. Summary Reports 1973-79 . 

5. David C. Ruffin, The Status of Blacks in Graduate and Professional 
- Education, a report to the National Advisory Committee on Black Higher 

Education and Black Colleges and Universities. 

[■,■■. ' 
Mr.'; Ruffin uses Americ^in Association of Medical Colleges (AAMC) and 
American Bar Association (ABA) enrollment statistics to; substantiate 
this claim. Puffin's work constitutes the foundation for the 
introduction and first part of this report. His paper was part of the 
research commissioned by the Advisory Committee, 

6. The National Research Council, the National Academy of Sciences, and 
th'e Bureau of Labor Statistics all forecast a significant downturn in 

"career openings for educatiorixand social sciences graduates. 

7. This has been predicted by the American Council on Education and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The National Science Foundation projects 
declines in academic positions even in science an^l technological 
fields. 

• •• 

8. These proportions ai baseil on. the AAMC s Fall EnrolTraeht Survey and 
the Law School Admission Council 's Review of I Legal Educatv on. 

9. ' Based on Committee staff analysis of jAAMC enrollment data, 1972-73 - 

1979-80. 

10. AAMC, Office of Minority Affairs, 1979-80 Admission Action Summa ry 
Reports . 

11. Based on an analysis of enrollment data. Law Sfchool Admission Council, 
A Review ofAegal Education in the United States - 197 9. 



SI 

48 



/ 



12 Based on staff analysis of Medical School Admissions Requirement s 
19 80-81 data. Since 1978-79 was the first year for Morehouse, the 
total and first-year enrol]ments are the same for that school. 

13. Based on Committee^taff analysis of ABA enrollment figures. 

14. Ruff in. Ibid . 

15. Based on Committee staff analysis of National Research Council 
data. 

16. " Figures for white students were 14 percent drop-out rate compared 

to 2'1 percent enrolled in college. 

17. NJitional Board on Graduate Education, Minority Participation in 
Graduate Education , paje 48. 

18 See the-Advisory Committee's Access report and BUck Colleges and 
* Universities; An . Essenti aV Component of a Diverse System of 

Higher Educatiort , also a report of the Committee. 

19 Institute for the Study of Educational Pol icy. Equal Educational 
Opportunity for Blacks in U.S. Higher Educat ion; An Assessment, 
first annual report, page 68 and Chapter 2 passim. 

20. Paul Elliot, "The Medical College Admissions Test," Medicqj 
' Education; Responses to a Challenge , page 158. 

21. Rudolph Cain,> "What's Happening to Black Ph.D. Applicants?," 
Educational ForuiP (January 1973), pp. 226-228. 

22. James Blackwell, T- ^-rr"^ PrP^erential Admissions and 
Affirma tive Action:"nPre ^^ Post-B akke Considerati ons, 1977, .p. 

23. The following are the sources which the Committee used in 
forriiulating its recommendations for this chapter: 

Oavid' C. Ruffin, III, The Status of Blacks in Graduate and 
Professional Education 



National Board on Graduate Education 
Doctorate Fore-^asts a" " 

, — Minority Group Partici pa tion rn^ ^Graduate Education 

Report of the Conference of Deans of Black Graduate Schools, Henry 
Cobb, ed. * 

Institute for the Study of Educational Policy 

- Equal Educational Opportunity for Blac ks in U.S. Higher 
"EoUcation; An Assessment 

„_ Elusive Equality; The Status of Black Americans in Higher, 
Education. ' 
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National Association for Equal Opportunity in Higher Educat 
Confererce proceedings on Graduate Education 

-- Van Allen/TACTICS 

9 

--Conrad Snowden/Princeton University 
- Alfred Moye/BHCE 
-- Earl Richardson/UMES 
-- John Turner/MIT 

— Sharon Bush/Ad hoc Consortium on Minority Graduate Education 
-- John Peoples/Jackson State University 

Samuel Myers/UT-Austin 
Carnegie Commission 

Mediae a1 -Education: Responses to a Challenge 
William Cadbury/Haverf ord College 

— J. W. Carrrvichael, ,]r./Xavier University 
— Paul Elllot/Floriva State 

Frances French/University of Michigan 

Charles Ireland/Temple University 

Dario Prieto/AAMC 
Clifton Wharton, I ntegrated Education 
James Blsckwell, reports on preferential admissions 
Rudolph Cain, Educational F orum 
Presentation to Committee of Kent Mommsen 
Chronicle of Higher Educatio n 
Higher Education Daily 
Committee Staff 
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APPENDIX 

A, Historically Black Colleges and Universities (HBC's) 

Bi Newer Predominantly Black Colleges (NPBC's) 

C President's Executive Order on Black Colleges 

D. Natiofifl Advisory Committee on Black Higher Education 
and Black Colleges and Universities' Membership 

iL. National Advisory Committee on Black Higher Education 
and Black Colleges and Universities' Charter / 

F. National Advisory Committee on Black Higher Education 
and Black Colleges and Universities' Staff" 



APPENDIX A 



100 Historically Black Colleges ^d Urdversities which were still 
rredocdnantly Black as of Fall 197B, by SUte« 



Uvel /Highest Offering Control_ 



northeast 



Pennsylvania i2) 

Oieyney State Collie, Cheyney 19319 
Lincoln University, Uncoln University 19352 

Worth Central 

Ohio (2) 

Central State University, Wilberforce i>53SA 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce A53BA 

South 
Alabasa (12) 

Alabama A&Ni University, Normal 35762 
Alabaria Lutheran Academy and College ,£ 

Selma 367- - ' -sr1r^- 
Alabama State University, Montgooery 361Di 
Uwson State Coranunity College, 

BiroinghaiD 35221 

LooBX-Hannon Junior College, Greenville 36037 
Miles College, Binning 3520e 
Oakwood College, Huntsville 35?% 
S,D. Bishop SUtc Junior s: liege, Mobile 36603 
Scljna UnlversityJ'SelJaa 36701 
StillJnan College, Itiscaloosa 35A01 
Tilladega College, Talladega 35160 
Tuskee«e Institute, TUskegec Institute 360B8 



Arkansas (4) 

Arkansas Baptist Collegel^Uttle Rock 
Philander Smith College, Uttle Sock 
Shorter College, Uttle Rock TJll* 
University of Arkansas »t Pine Bluff, 
Pine Bluff 71601 

2)elawar« 

Delaware SUte CbUege, tover 19901 



72202 
72203 



10 

H 



B 



2 

2 
2 
B 
B 

2 
B 
B 
6 



B 
B 
2 

B 



Public 
Public 



I UUJ.i. ^.^ 

Frivate 



Public 

Private 
Public 

Public 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 



Private 
Private 
Private 

Public 



Public 



Lgvel/Hii^est Offering Control 



SJm {Ccm*t1 



iJistrict of Colimbia (1) 

-Howard University, Washington, D.C. 20C59 P,D 
Florida (A) 

Bethunc'-Codcnan College, Daytona Beach 32015 B 

Edward Waters College, Jacksonville 3220>; B 

Florida Ai!^ University, Tallahassee 32307 K 

Morida Memorial College, Mia-ri 3305A B 

Georgia (1^) 

Albany SUte College, Albany 31703 B 

Atlanta University, Atlanta 3031 A D 

Clark College, Atlanta 3031A B 

Fort Vallev State College. Fort Valley 31030 M 
interdenocjinational Theological Center, 

Atlanta 3031A P,D 

Morehouse College, Atlanta 3031A B 

Morris Brown College, Atlanta 3031A B 

Paine College, Augusta 30901 B 

Savanha*^ State College, Savannah 31A0A M 
iipelman College, Atlanta 3031^ . B 

Kentucky (1) 

Kentucky State University, Frankfort A0601 M 
Louisiana (6) 

X>illard University, klew Orleans 70122 B 

Cranbling State University, Crambllng 712A5 M 
Southern University AAM College , 

Baton Rouge 70813 M,P 
Southern University In New Orleans, 

New Orleans 70126 B 
Southern University Shreveport-Bossier, 

Connunity Ounpus, Stsreveport, 71107 2 
Xavler University of Louisiana, New Orleans 

70125 M 

tlaryland \ 

Bowie $Ute College, Bowie 20715 M 

Coppin SUU College, Sialtioore 21216 M 

Horgan State University, BaltlJiore 21239 t 
ilniversity of Haryland-Eastem Shore, 

Princess Ann 21B53 M 



Private 



Private 
Private 
Putlic 
Private 



Public 
Private 
Private 
Public 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Public 

Private 



Public 

Private 
Public 

Public 

Public 

Public 



Public 
Public 
PubUc 

FubUc 
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LeveL^ighest Offering C ontrol 



Mississippi (11) 

Alcom State University, Lonnan 39096 
CoahGoa Junior CoUei^e, Clarksdale 3861A 
Jackson SUte University, Jackson 39217 
Mary Holjoes College, West Poin^- .39773 
Mississippi Industrial College 

Holly Springs 38635 
Mississippi Valley State Universit:' 

Itts Bena 389A1 

Natchez Jmior College, Natchez 39120 3 , 
Prentiss Normal and Industrial Institutej 
Prentiss 39474 

lust College, BoUy Spriir«s 36635 
TouRtloo College, Tougaloo 39174 
Utica Junior College, Utica 39175 

worth Obrolina (11) 

Barber-Scotia College, Concord 28025 
Bennett College, Colmbia 27420 
Elizabeth City State University, 
Elizabeth City 27909 . 
Fayetteville State University, Fayetteville 

2S301 

Johnsc^ C. Smith University, Charlotte 28iil6 
Llvingst»3ne College, Salisbury 28144 
North Carolina A&T> State University, 
Greensboro 27411 

Worth Oarolinaf Central University, Durham 
27707 

Shaw University, Raleigh 27611 
St. Auffustine's College, Haleigh 27611 
Vinston-Salen State University, Winston 
galea 27102 1 



Oklahoma (1) 



\ 



Langston University, U7«ston 73050 
&}uth Oarolini (B) 



iaien Uhiversiiy, Colunbia 
Benedict College, Coluobia 29204 
Qa^riin College p Orar^eburg 29115 
ClintO) Junior Oollege|/Rock Hill 29730 
^Friendship Junior Coli%4^flock Hill 29730 
Morris College, Stnter 2$1S0 
South Ckrollna StaU College, Orangeburg 

Vooriiees College, toaarfc 290^ 



M 
2 

2 

B 

M 

2 

2 
B 
B 
2 



B 
B 

B 



B 
B 

B,P 

B 
B 



6 



B 
B 
B 
2 
2 
B 

M 
B 



Public 
i^ublic 
Public 
Private 

Private 

Public 
Private 

•t. 

Private 
Private 
Private 

Public 



Private 
Private 

Public 

Public 

Private 

Private 

Public 

Public 
Private 
- Private 

Public 



Public 



Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 

Public 
Private 
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Level/Highest Offering Control 



SOUTH (Con't) 



Tennessee (7) 

Fisk University, Nashville 37203 
Knoxville College, Knoxville 37921 
Lane College, Jackson 36301 
LeMoyne Owen College, Menphis 38126 
Meharry Medical College , Nashville 3 /20e 
Morristown College, Morristcwn 3761A 
Tennessee State University, Nashville 3'(.i03 



•jexas (9) 

Bishop College, Dallas 152^1 

Hustorv-TiUotson College, Smtisi 1^02 

Jarvis Christian College , ifevrtdns 75765 

Pa-Jl Ouinn College, Waco 7670A 

Prairie View AtM Univ^jrsity, Prairie View ':7AA5 

Sojthwestem Christian College, Terrell 75jt.o 

Texas Collets T^lsr 75702 

Texas Southern University, Houston 770OA 

Wiley College, Marshall 75670 

Virginia (6) . 

Haripton Institute, 'iianpton 23555 
Norfolk State College. Norfolk 2350A 
St. Paul's College, Uwrenccville 23B5B 
Virgicia College, Lynchburg 2^501 
Virginia State College, Petersburg 23B03 
Virginia Union University, Richmond 23220 



M 
B 
B 
B 

P,D 
2 



B 
B 
B 
B 

2 
B 

P,D 
B 



K 
M 
B 
2 
M 
P 



Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 

Private 
Public 



Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

t'ublic 

Private 

Private ■ 

Public . 

Private 



Private 

Public 

Private 

Private 

Public 

Private 



VEST 



None 



1/ Level /Hi ghest Of fetiM - 



B 
F 
M 

D 



2 but less thaii f^. years 
4 or 5 Baccalaureate 
First ProfessicTAl 
Master's 
Mastsr'6 v. 
Doctorate ' 



Z/ Prs-accredited 

3/ Neither accredited 
" £ candidate 



this listing orHBC'e only Includes those iratUutiort? that vere Btill predominantly 
Black in mi 1978 and for Khich dai* are ftv»il«'ule for inclusion In the ^ 
5w^S,.«« r«Dorts T>>erf»fore. the list does not ^ ^.urie Sianons University/ 
SSi Sl«r?KYrfor^SS diu are tvsiiible: and Blvjeficld St*te Collfep WV), 
5«i vSrglSS S^LZlU^m^ U«coLij:r-fv. ity m »Aich_^re Wetci^ically 



Black institutions but are currently (as of P'Ail 
Dmlel Payne D>llege (AL) B^^H Yeacher's 
lists but are coitUd here-^if'v «:' »er ta^ elo4(t .; 
within the University of . "ict Oolunbl?- 



^IB) pr«datiinantly white. 

iWC) were ihoun cn toarlier 
jiid «he latur haa been incorporated 



55 , -88 



mmn b 

A Listing of Newer Predo m inantly Blact Colleges (NPBC's) 

[roin tfe "* 

National Advisory Conittee on Black Higher Education Black CoUeEes and Universities 

Ttiis is the most current listing of newer predominantly Black colleges (NPBC's) available. It is based 
on FaH 1978 enrollment figures, Both the total and full-tin^?; enrollments at the schools listed were 
over m Black, thus qualifying it as an NPBC based on criteria set forth by the Conittee. 

The previous listing released by the Cwittee was based on Fall 1976 enrollment data. Five of the 
institutions in the 1976 list were deleted (3 have either closed or currently enroll no students; the 
other 2 are still open but currently are predominantly white), taty-four institutions have been 
added and tho University of the District'of Columbia was fomed through a 1977 merger of Washington 
Technical Institute^ Federal City College, and D.C. Teacher's College. 
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NEIjER PREDOHNANTLY BUCK COLIKfS (NPBC's) 
(as of Fall, 197B) 



REGION 



FiiccFDisnmiai 



cm/ziP 



I£VEL Omi Ml PEHCMAGE 

OF TdTAL ENROIM 



BLACK mmfE& OF 



01 



Missachisetts (1) i / 
Mutf CoDBDlty College-' 

New Jersey (1) 

--Esi«t-Cciunty-Colleg9 

, Hew York (8) 

City Uhiversity of New York 
■\ Manhattan Camnity College 
Bronx Gntnity College 
MedgerEvers 
York College 



Inteiwro Institute 
Taylor BusiiBSS Institute 
lUhaiiis Hall Saninary' College 



Roxbury 02119 



Newark 07102 



New York City 10019 
Bronx 1045! 
Brooklyn 112.23 
Jaasiu 11451 

New York Citv 10014 
New York Citv 10003 
New York City 10036 
Qgdmsburg 13669 



Pennsylvania (1) 
Conunity College of Philadelphia Philadelphia 19107 

NORIIiCHNniAL 



niinois (101 

Central m Ccflnuiity College 
Chicago Conservatory College 
Chifago State University 
City Colleges.of Chicago 
Kennedy-l!ing 



Malcolm '1 
(Jli\^e-HSrvey 



Qjicago 60606 
Qiicego 60605 
Chicago ^0628 

Chicago 6i)'}21 
Chicago 60601 
Chicago 60612 
Chicago 6062B 



i 
H 
M 



Public 



Public 



Public 
Public 
Public 
Public 

Private 
Prcprietiry 
Proprietary 
Private 



Public 



Private 
Private 
Public 

Pid)lic 
mk 
mic 
Public 



58.8 



IC.l 



52.3 
52.1 

87,0 
56.1 

64.6 
50.8 
51.0 
88.0 



61.6 



69.0 
58.2 
74.2 

97.8 
64.1 
89.9 
93.4 



57.4 



71.0 



53.4 
51.3 
87.0 
54.3 

64.6 

rn 4 

51.0 
88.0 



61.3 



71.9 
S7.9 
84.2 

98,2 
73,1 
91.6 

91.2 



NEWER P?£IK}II!WKriY im COLlfCES (if EC's) 
(as of F?n, 19?8) 



REGION 

m OF iNsrnuriQi 



■CITl(/ZIP 



LHVEL CONIUDL BIACK PEIKMAGE 

OF TOTAL ENRDLIM 



BU«KPER(HAGEOF 
RUL TIME enow 



mmm . (cm't) 

Illinois (ccn't) , , 

Daniel Hale KilliaiTis Ihiversity^' Chicago 50644 

National College of Education, 

'Urban Canpiis 
. State CoiKunity College 



00 



Kansas (1) 
Donnelly College 

Michigan (4) 
Highland Park Caininity College 
Lewis Business College , / 
Shaw College at Detroit- 
Nayne Conty Cammity College 

Missouri (3) 
Harris Stowe College , , 
Pioneer Coaraunity College-' 
St. Louis Conniiity College, 
Forest Park 

ado (2) 

Cuyahoga Coiuiity College, 
MMroCaqxis ^ 
Payne Theological SeRimrf- 



Chicago 60603 
East St. Louis 62201 



Kansas City 66102 



Highland Park 48263 
Detroit 48235 
Detroit 411202 
Detroit 48201 



St. Louis 63103 
Kansas City 64x11 

St, Louis 63110 



Private 

Private 
Public 



Private 



Public 
Private 
Private 
Publx 



Public 
Public 

Public, 



96.6 

60.6 
95.2 



S4.6 



94.1 
87.3 
99.3 



75.1 
66.0 

54.0 



98.1 

61.3 
97.2 



55.7 



94.6 
86.9 
99.4 

t« ' A 



■/8.6 
59.3 

57.7 



Cleveland 44115 
Wilberforco 45384 



Public 
Private 



60.1 
87.0 



66.6 
8S.0 
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PER PREDCHIKANrLY BIB COLlfCES (HPBC's^ 
(as of Fall, 1978) 



REGION ' 

m OF iNsrnuiioN 



cm/ziP 



SOJIH 

Alabama (3) ]/ 
Booker T. Washington Busiaess College^ Birniinghaii] 3520J 
Southern Business Collegei'^/ Birmnghata 3S203 
Southern Vocational College- 



Arkansas (I) 



.1/ 



Capitol City Business Ccilege- 

District of Coiiabia (2) 

Strayer College^ : 
Ihiversity of the ijistrict of 

Colunbis 
Georgia (1) 

; Atl?nt2 Junior CoUf^g? 
Maryland (1) 

- CcBMiity College of Baltimore 



T\iskegee 36083 
Little Rock 72204 

Washington, D.C. 2000S 
Washington, D.C. 20008 

Atlanta. 30310 

Baltiiwre 2121S 



Mississippi (1) ' ' ii . 

Ministerial Institute and College-' West Point 397]j 

'I , I \ 



North Carolina (7) I 
Durham College!/ I 
Ibilton College I 
Jefferson College! 
Kings College-Raliigh 
Lafayette College j 

Rc^jnoke-Chowii Technical Institute Ahoskie 27910 
Vance-Granville CcBiuiity College Henderson 27536 



Durham 27707 
Qiarlotte 28202 
Greensboro 27420 
Raleigh 27601 
Fayetteville 28301 



South Carolina (5) J ^ 

Beaufort Technical Education 
' Ceiiteri' ' 



Beaufort 29902 



LEVEL 



OMIL m PMAGE BUCK PM/i'i OF 

OF TOTAL miiim m M m.' m 

^ -a- - 



Proprietary 
Proprietary 
Private 



Proprietary 

Proprietary 
Public 

Private 

I\iblic 

•'rivate 



Private 

Proprietary 

Proprietaiy 

Private 

Proprietary 

Pulilic 

Public 



Public 



100.0 
69.9 
96.4 



53.6 

72.8 
84.4 

87.5 

,78.0 

100.0 



100.0 i 
67.5 I 
60.5 1 

. 52.6 ; 
59.3 
61. o; 
50.4: 



51.6 



100.0 
70.0 
96.5 



54.6 

74.0 
84.6 

87.6 

80.7 

100.0 



100.0 

68.2 

611 , 

53.3 * 

SB.7 

65." 

56.0 



54.7 



if' 



m }mmi) ma cmm (npbc's) 

(as of Fall, 1978) 



itEGKH 



MiiffiffiHsrniiiioi cm/zip ifVEL cokic ..lodroirife u mmi£i' 



South Canlina (QnU) 

- % 



9J.1 



Colinbia G«ici8l College Wia 29201 2 Prametaiy 

DciwrkTec^al Eiiucatiai Center^' Demark 29042 2 Pub':- 95.0 94.9 

Rice College North Charleston 2 Proprietary 59.3 55,0 

tlilliaisbuTg Technical Ekation Center Kingstree 29556 ' 2 Publi 61J , 63.7 

Tennessee (If) v 

Anterican Baptist Theological Mnaiy Nashville 37207 4 Mvat. 84,0 82.1 

0) Draughcc's College Meiq)his 38116 2 PropricuTf 54.5 S5.: 

0 Drajghun's Junior College of Business Nashville 37919 2 "Proprier 60.2 62.[ 

Shelby State CcRftmity College HBnphis 38104 2 mi: hU. 81.( 

California (3j 

Dnpton Caiunity College CoB^tcn ' 90221 2 Public 69.6 

.Los Angeles Soutlwest College Los Angeles 90047 2 Public ; '1)3.7 

Los Angeles Trade-Tedmical College ' Los Angeles 90015 2 Public SS.6 

■ (MYING AREAS 

Virgin Islands (1] 

' College of the Viiigin Islands St. tas 00801 M Public 'i.- 60.4 



1/ Pre-accredited 

2/ Ncithw accredited nor a candidate 
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JANUARY 11, 1979 



.rrrice of the r/hitc House freas Secretary 



T'^ WHITE HOUSE 



^^r^c?AMMUH for tet heads of 



:T» apparaxiBa^:^:^^^ oiJ« hundred tit^asrically black co:...eges of 
t;,iils NA-tion have played and coctiiTue to play a unique and 
i«poPt«nt role In providing edu»::Ional opportunities Ic many 
tteusairds of stuideccs. They have ione so In the past when 
ihere vere no otiher avenues open < ? the overwhelaing dc orl v 
of ol»ck students.. They do ao nok by continuing tc pro de 
^:»ctail opportun;:.':i':g3 for atuci^riii T all races. 

The cuxn:inuing I«:pcr^ance of :i;v ..:r: .irally black college!- ^^r; 
mni vejTKltiej , zsr ^^^ly to atucsssni:; also to this Nat. 
socitT, econoair mn educaticssu- i.-^, cannot be over«ei. .ita^ed. 
This Adaiinistrat-sr:. ^3 conmitfr^j;;: :^ anhancing their strr - 
aud prossperity. 

Zrt.^dviiii towttrr tfcss goal the iJ)Hrarznent of Health, Edu:* .Ion, 
aatHlairarc crlterij. call for e£^-:>rz':2 to atrengthen the histori- 
caillj "iJlack .iUbl4e Imsti tut Ions x:23rcE3gh increased financial, support, 
mtv ami axpr^de^^ ^rcfgraffls, and tne exislnation of educationally 
asn^'Oeasary pronrfiHia duplication ^^we«r thea and their tritt? itional 
t>aitn ccunterpsm^. These efforts are rrequired to ensure hat 
t'ift histioricalls i£aick colleges sre anil^? to participate fu; ly 
A% th« 'jducatlcsid and social progress: of our Nation. 



1 htVe repeated::? xzprossed oy hope, ttszt the historicall: 
blacX colleges mi^ be stronger when I leave office than «rsn 
ny i4BlRistratl23c began. I am asking r^day that you perssrally 
join vith Be Imvettlng thi;a objective ity initiating and ov<»r- 
«<itinf the follzmlDf aotioaat 

Conduct; « tborougs review of tte operations 
within mver' dapartnent or agcxxn^ to ensure 
that biss»rioall5 black inatit^zciona are being 
giv4n a t&ir 'opportunity to participate in 
Federal gi^ant and oontraot prograaa* Ensure 
that an affiraative effort is sade to infono 
blackr colleges of tbe opportunity to apply 
and coapete for grants and eonetracts. Particul&f 
att^tion ahould be given to ^ntifying and 
ellBinating unintended barriers that aay have 
reaultetf in reduced participairion in. and benefits 
frofi Federal prograaa by theae oolleiges. 

Identify areaa where hiatorically blaok inatitu- 
tiona oan iMirtieipate acre effectively in your j 
Departaent'a aotlvitiea. Consider, for exaaple, i 
aaall reaearoh <dontraots or grants which can be ^ 
let without eoapctlti on, and new or existing 
eooperative eduoatioh prograaa which faciliti'^te 
ainoritf etudent aooeaa to Federal eaployeenv. 



Btore 



(OVER) 




2 



• Vh«re appropriate, •stabliah goals and tlaetables 
for Inortaaed partlolpatlon of hlatorloally black 

4 oollttes in the aotivitiea of four departaent or 

esenoy. Theae (oals should refleot targets for 
inoroaaed axpenditures beyond, your fiscal 1978 
levela* 

• Satabliah a form for continuing oonaultatlon 
vith repreaintativea from the historically black 
ool leges and universities. Plan visits and other 
efforts to faailiarise appropriate staff in your 
agency with the unique and indiapensable resources 
at black colleges, 

• ibpoint a high-level liaison person tc oversee 
tnese activities* 

I SB asking Louis Hartin, By special sssistant. in cooperation 
vith the Secretary of Healthi Education, and Welfare, to 
aoait^or the iBplenentation of this directive govBrinent<»wide. 
I personally plan to reviev periodically proi^eas ssade toward 
Increasing access of historioally black ooll<^ges to all Federal 
agencies. 

In a separate oomunioation, I have asked that Secretary 
Califano reauae publication of the Federal Interagency 
CoBBittee ^n Sducation*s annual report on patterns of Federal 
funding for biatoriually black colleges. 

I vant to be certain that this AdBinistration^s strong 
ooBBitaent to the Nation,*s historically black colleges wd 
the oontents of this directive are thoroughly uaderatooo by 
everyone. Please be certain that copies of thii^ directive 
are circulated to all .appropriate individuals vtthin your 
tfepartaent or agency.' ^ 



JimY CARTER 



i ^ $ i 



r 
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APPENDIX D 



PREVIOUS ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEHEERS 

The National Advisor;' Committee on Black Higher EcSucat-tin and C 
Universities was es-^^c ' ished in Decembe-- 1976 to example all nr^-:»* 
higher education of i^lack Americans as well as the hi: ^orlcall; " • 
and universities ant then to make reconnmendations to he Secre— 
Education, ' and Wer-rre, the Assistant Secretary ■ -r Educt 
Commissioner of Educriiion in 12 specific areas. 

Although the Committee was established In Decernoe 1976, m.c 

Establishment was not publlshed.Jn the Federal Registe^^ ntll vlun 

the- initial meeting was held in September 1977, n- v. morthr 
established for a period of two years. 



As required by its Charter, the membership consists : 
about ,the higher education of Blacks^ the historic, 
universities, and the economic,, educational, societal, 
in which public policy is made, 

MEMBERSHIP 



■ memrers 

ly B*ac^ 
and pc:i 



Dr. Elias Blake, Chairperson 

President 

Clark College 

240 Chestnut Street, S.W, 

Atlanta, Georgia 30314 

Dr. Laura Sornhpldt 
Vice President for Education 
The Lilly Endowment, Inc, 
2801 ^orth Meridian Street 
Inaianapolls, Indiana 46208 

Dr, William C, Brown. 
Director 

Institute for Higher Educational 

Oportunity 
Southern Regional Education Board 
130 6th Street, N.W, 
Atlanta, Georgia 30313 

Or, Nolen M. Ellison 
District Chancellor 
Cuyahoga Community College 
Cleveland, Ohio 44115 

Dr. Luther H. Foster 
President 

Tuskegee Institute 

Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 36068 

Dr. Andrew Goodrich 

Director, Educational Assutance 

Progrw 
Box 4383 * Room 1234 SEO 
University of I'slinois 

at Chicago Circle , 
Chicago, Illinois 60680 

Dr. Bertha G. Holliday 
A»$1$tantiiProfessor 
George Peabody College 

^^f VMderbllt University 
Campus Box .319 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

(One Vacan /) 



Dr. Charles A, Lyo' s 
Chancellor 

Fayetteville State Ur 
Fayetteville. Nort - C 



Dr. Paul W, Murrill 
Chancellor 

Louisiana State Univr ^ 

at Baton Rouge 
Baton Rouge, Louisin c 7(j^ 'J3 

Dr„ Henry Ponder 
President 
Benedict College 
r Colitnbia, South Care 

Dr, Gloria Scott 
^ Vice President 
Clark College 
240 Chestnut Street, 
Atlan'- a, Georgia 3C// 

Dr. hetman B. Smith, J" 

Chancellor 

The University of Ar 

at Pine BWf 
Pine Bluff, Arkans£i 



Mrs. C3cile M. Sprir 
Director, Contribut: 
Westinghouse Electr- 
l^estingDouse Buildir 
Satewa/ Center 
Pittsburgh, Pennsyl* 



:omriun1tyAff ai 
joratlon 



15222 



Or. Keoneth Tollett 
Director 

Institsrtte for thr St4idy2t 

Educational Policy 
Howard University - Dunb^.'/'On Campus 
Washlnscon, D.C. 20008 



Or. E. T. York* 
Chancellor 

State University System of ? 
!07 West Gaines Street 
Tallahassee, Florida 3230X 



lorida 



*«rs. Cecilia M. Springer was appointed March 1979» 
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' meh;ership. as of 9/80 



Dr. Ellas Blake, Jr 

President 

Clark College 

240 Chestnut Street.. S:W. 

jfetlanta, GA 3G314 

Ir. Laura Bornholdt 
Vfce President for £ducation 
Tte Lilly Endowment. Inc. 
ISni North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis, IN 45208 

Mr. William K. Coblentz 

Attorney-at-LaW 

Jacobs, Sills and Coblentz 

Bank of America Center, Suite 3100 

555 California Street 

San Francisco, CA 94104 

Dr. Judith Eaton 
President 

Clark Community College 
3200 East Cheye,nne Avenue 
North Las Vegas, NV 89030 

Dr. Luther Foster 
President 

Tuskegee Institute 

Tuskegee Institue, AL 36088 

pr. Frederick S. Humphries 
President 

Tennessee State University " 
3500 Centennial Boulevard 
Nashville, TN 37203 

Dr. Charles A. Lyons 
Chancellor 

Fayetteville State University 
Fayettevllle, NC 28301 

Dr. Albert E. Manley 
^President Emerltus/Spelman College 
Howard University 
Holy Cross Building Room 429 
2935 Upton Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20008 




Dr. ihirley M. McBay 

Dern for- Studant Affairs 

Ma? •:achusetts Institute of Ter.nnolc 

. ■■ '.issachusetts Avenue, 7-133 

''♦!nh 'idge, MA 02i39 

n . Dorothy J. Orr 
ica Prt sidsfit 

„G-cltabU* Life Assurafice Society 
12£5 Aven:»e of the Amfericas 
Ars 22 K 

Hey York, W 10019 

Dr. John A. Peoples, Jr. 
President 

Jg:kson State University 
jEckson, MS 39217 

Dr. Madelon D. Sten\. 
Professor 

City College of the CJ?:.;/ Universit: 

of New York 
138 Convent Ave-.Lie 
New York, NY 10031 

Ms . Connie D. Sutton 

Vice President for Programs • 

American Association of Community 

and Junior Colleges 
One Dupont Cir^.d 
Suite 410 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Dr. Kenneth Tcllett 
Director 

Institute for the Study of Educational 
Policy 

Howard University - Dunbarton Campus 
Washington,. D.C. 20008 

Dr. Bruce E. Williams 
Assistant Director 
The Rockefeller Foundation 
1133 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10036 
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APPENDIX E 
CHARTER 



NATIONAL ADV- DRY COMHIHEE ON BLAC' ilGHER EDUCATK 

■ 7q?P TiACK"mLren MOHElir"' 



PURFEE 



The 3£crE3ry Is responsible for the admin'.r.ration of »?ar)..iS higher 
educitic-: ;:nd civil rights programs mandated by statutes as tr£se affect 
the ae- e^-l population. Administration of these programs -vol ves a 
settinc V priorities and an understanding of Interlockir- social, 
politic and economic complexities affecting black Americans. The 
Secreta.-y requires the advice and recotiroendations of persons 
knowledgssale of the Impact of the mandated programs on the higher 
educattrr. of black Americans In order to fulfil his/her 
responr-r' Titles under statutes effectively^ 

AUTHOF 

20 US. 233a. 

This : ;.Ti1ttee Is governed by the provisions of Part D of ;he General 
.■Education Provisions Act (P. L. 90-247 as amended; 20 U.S.:. 1233 et 
■seq.) tJid the Federal Advisory Committee Act (P.L., 92-46^; 5 U.S.C. 
fTllpenc^x I) which set forth standards for the formation and fjse of 
[ advisory eommitteeri. 

[ FUNCTIONS ' . 

the Committee advises the Secretary of Education, and the Assistant 
-Secretary for Postsecondary Education. The Committee examines all - 
approaches to higher fiducatlon af black Americans as well as the needs 
pf historically black colleges and universities and In particular 
advises and make recommendations In these areas: 

(1) In the Identification of the several courses of action 

to raise substantially the participation of blacks In all forms 
of productive postsecondary education; 

(2) In the development of alternatives sensitive to the 
special needs, deprivations, and aspirations of black youths; 

(3) In the analysis of and planning for the future role and 
heaUhy development of the historically bUck^cpllegss and^ 
their relationship to expanding the numbers of blacks enrolled 
In higher educatiosv nationally and region 

(4) in the cievelepmen^^^^^^^ base to support the de- 
finition of i^quity, the expansion of existing research, and 
the conroissionlng of ariginat empirical research; 
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(5) In the stimulsllcTi and encouragement of more scholarship 
and research by blsrks on questions of public policy relating 
to the educational needs of blacks and the promotion of these 
results at the Federra'. regional, anc: State levfels; 

(6) in the evaluarntn and monitorin? of the -impact of Federal, 
regional, or State af-orts in the put lie and private sectors 
In Improving the sta-js of blacks in ligher education; « 

(7) in the eveluer- vt ?2nd monitoring of current and developing 
Federal, regional, td" State policies designed to equalize educational 
opportunities for -I scks and improve access for larger numbers — — 
of blacks in highe'- education; 

(8) In the develepment of approaches to the financing of the 
needle^ students and the Institutions with the heaviest concen- 

. trations of blaclts; 

(9) In the deve opment of means to increase access, retention, 
. and graduation c- blacks from institutions of higher education; 

(10) In the development of alternative ways^ of increasing the 
numbers of blacks entering and completing graduate and profes- 
sional degree prograr^s; 

(11) In recommending a long-range plan for increasing the 
quality of black higher education and the numbers of black Ameri- . 
cans able to participate more fully in American society because 
they have successfully co!!iplet'?d ^-uch education; 

(12) In the assessment of t!.n resultant Implementation of policy 
decisions and recommendations. 

STRUCTURE X 

The Cf;?nm1ttpe consists of fifteen (15) members appointed by the 
Secretary for terms not to exceed three (3) years, subject to- the 
renewal of the Committee. The Secretary designates jne of the fifteen 
(15) members as the Chairperson. Members are person^ who are 
knowledgeable about the higher education of blacks, the historically 
black colleges and universities, and/or the economic, educational, 
societal, end political realities in which public policy is made. At 
least five of the fifteen members of the Committee shall be presidents 
of black colleges and at least one me-^ber shall be from the business 
sector. ■ . .• 

Management and staff services are provided fay the Program Delegate to 
the Committee who is appointed by the Assistant Secretary for 
Postsecondary Education. 
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Pages 

MEETINGS 

The Comnittee meets not less than four times each year with the advance 
approval of the Secretary .or designee. The Secretary or designee 
approves the agenda for each meeting. Meetings are open to the public 
except as may be determined-atherwise by the Secretary. Public notice 
Is nade of all Committee meetings; and a Federal official Is present at 
all meetings. Meetings are conducted, and records of proceedings kept, 
as required by applicable laws and Department regulations. 

I " ' 

COMPENSATION / • • 

Members of the Committee who are not fun-'n*me employees of the. Federal 
Government are entitled to receiv'e compen-iation at a rate of $100 per 
day, plus per diem and travel expenses in e^cordahce with Federal Travel 
Regulations. 

ANNUAL COST ESTIMATES 

Estimated total annual cost for operating the Committee, Including 
compensation and travel expenses for members and consultant services 
and research, but excluding staff support is $130,000. Estimated 
person-years of staff support is ten at an estimated cost of $210,000. 



- REPORTS " 

the Committee submUs to the Congress on or before JUrie 30.of^ach ytar 
an annual report which contains as a minimum a list of, the names and 
business addresses of the Committee members, a list of the dates and 
places of the meetings, the functions of tKe Committee, and a summary of 
Committee activities and reeommendatiens made during the year. Such 
report 1$ transmitted with the Secretary's amiyaV repct to Congress. 

A copy of the innuaV report 1$ provided to the Committee Management 
Officer, 7 

Nothing herein Shan be^lnterpreted as precluding intermittent special 
reports and recomnendations to the Department of Educanon throughout 
the year. » 
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DURATION- 

Unless renewed Jjy appropriate action prior to its exptration, the 
National Advisory Committee on Black Higher Education and Black 
Coll eger^ and Universities terminates June 30, 1982. 




APPROVED: 



' U "^^^ ^TAHingsecretary 
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